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Editorial, 


VERY church, besides helping as it can in provid- 
ing comforts and reading for soldiers, should 
make each soldier in any way connected with it 
feel that he is constantly in its mind. ‘The com- 
mittee appointed for this purpose can do much 

in this direction, but something more personal than com- 
mittee work is needed. ‘The minister, probably more 
than any one else, can keep up frequency and intimacy 
of contact that will bring no end of good to men far 
from home. He must be careful to make this touch 
wholesome and suggestive in the right directions of in- 
terest and cheer, for the main thing to bear in mind is 
homesickness. It is a real thing,—a disease for which 
there is no cure. It kills more men than we realize. 
When an officer was taking the names of draft men, one 
man spoke too indistinctly to be heard. A-second time 
he mumbled, and the officer spoke sharply. ‘‘Mister,’’ the 
man said, “I’m so homesick I can’t speak.” 


m* 


Our Unitarian funds for temporary aid, for permanent 
relief, and for service pensions amount now to about 
$478,000. ‘The American Unitarian Association has 
$157,000 the income of which can be used to aid ministers 
in time of financial emergency. ‘The Society for Minis- 
terial Relief has $216,000 the income of which can be 
used to give regular allowances to ministers in need. The 
Unitarian Service Pension Society has $105,000 and adds 
to this the annual collections received by it to pay service 
pensions. The total funds ought to be raised to one 
million dollars. 


& 


PEssImisM is not always to be explained as the result 
of discouragement or embittering experience. It is 
more radically a difficulty of thinking, and comes more 
from the unordered mass of experience than from the 
specially painful character the experience may have. 
It is a great and pressing danger at the present time, 
because the mass of human experience is so monstrous. 
Horrible as it is, that which bears heavily on many minds 
is less even the horror than the vastness of the world’s 
pain. When one tries to think in such large proportion 
the dizziness paralyzes thought. The recipe is not in 
argument, but in penetration and simplification. It is 


even so simple a matter as memory. Any difficulty of 


misunderstanding or temper quickly multiplies to a 
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point where reconciliation is impossible. Common sense, 
at such times, recalls the beginnings and tries to get at 
the root of the difficulty. When people go back to the 
point where they began to lose the way, they find the 
path quicker than when they go ahead into more con- 
fusion and wandering. ‘The deliverer, to those who are 
in despair with the world now, will be he who keeps sharp 
the plain issues in which, long ago, the vast trouble was 
clear. 


#* 


In the campaigns of trade and amid the assaults of 
temptation and the grapple with spiritual foes that every 
field and home knows, it is well to recall and regain the 
knightly grit of our Puritan forefathers and do as they 
did, fear God and keep our powder dry. It is good to-day 
to have the rare stamina to wear your old clothes rather 
than flaunt it in unpaid new ones; it is better to ride 
in the trolley-car till you have cash for the limousine; it 
is good to be loyal to the church and faith which your 
reason approves, however small the audience, and put 
conscience unqualifiedly above custom and ways that 
are dark and tricks that you fancy will not be vain. 


»* 


In the book of Revelation, among the many symbolic 
beasts described is one of whom the number is said to be 
666. ‘The description of this personage who takes part 
in the great world struggle seems to many to apply to the 
leader of the embattled hosts of Central Europe, and some 
do not hesitate to say that the passage in question is a 
prophecy of him. We do not know what may be the latest 
word of the critics, but many years ago it was announced 
that if Hebrew letters were used with Greek values as- 
signed to them the figures 666 spelled out “Neronis.”’ 
The book is devoted to the persecutions and tribulations 
of the early Christians, and it was said that, not daring to 
accuse Nero by name, they concealed their wrath in a 
cryptogram, which was understood by their contemporary 
Christians and then forgotten for many centuries. 


* 


A LADY said of a well-meaning preacher, “It is a 
great misfortune for a man to be just good and nothing 
else.”” In this case it was true, because the lack of in- 
tellectual vigor soon put a limit to his career. And yet 
it may happen, and often has happened, that a thoroughly 
good man or woman of little wit has been influential in 
many ways. It is no small matter to be so good and 
reputable that evil things are shown by contrast to be 
ugly and not tolerable. Sherman Hoar, who lost his life 
in the Spanish-American War, once challenged a set of 
young men not to be ashamed to’seem to be as good as 
they were. He said, ‘‘Why should you be willing to seem 
to be a little worse and not quite as good as you are?” 


* 


THE distribution of Bibles to soldiers, it ought to be 
considered, accomplishes the good intended only to a 
limited degree. At the best the Bible is a bulky book. 
The print must be too fine for easy use. All that is best 
worth reading by soldiers at the front occupies a small 
proportion of the whole book. ‘Thousands of copies are 
wasted. The Tommies find them mainly useful for 
cigarette paper. What is needed is a volume containing 
very brief selections. The “Hymns and Prayers for Use 
of the Army and Navy” contains also Bible selections, 
all within such compass that the pamphlet can be carried 
in a small pocket. The choice of hymns and prayers 
shows a broad inclusiveness and care. ‘The book costs 
ten cents. The best possible way to make the Bible 
useful to soldiers would be to bring Dr. Pierce’s “Soul of 
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the Bible” within their reach in durable form. We are 
glad to learn that a special edition is being made for this 
purpose. Churches could add to their good works by 
distributing these widely. 


THE greatest of all our problems lies behind the color 
life. In some way, while giving due heed to all legitimate 
racial prejudices and without forcing contact between 
alien races or providing for amalgamation and mis- 
cegenation, we must learn how to make colored people 
and white live together in peace and concord, all having - 
their social and legal rights secured to them, nobody 
dominant and no one oppressed. ‘The problem seems 
difficult, but there are small communities here and there 
where it has been solved much to the advantage of all 
concerned. 

»* 


PROFESSOR Royce dealing with questions on the origin 
and meaning of man’s life, and with the union of God and 
man, found this result: Despite God’s absolute unity, 
we as individuals preserve and attain our unique lives 
and meanings, and are not lost in the very life that sustains 
us, and that needs us as its own expression. ‘This life is 
real through us all; and we are real through our union with 
that life. Close is our touch with the eternal. 


&* 


A CLEVER way to disguise household economy is worth 
more than mere notice. The dinners for the week are 
so provided that, while no dinner is composed of the 
usual number of courses, there is at each dinner one 
course made specially desirable. One day it is the entrée, 
another the dessert, another the soup or the salad, and 
so on. The impression is that the family is living 
unusually well. If the mind runs over a past week fast 
enough, it gets a moving picture of good dinners. The 
stomach is not allowed to discover the illusion. That is, 
we suppose, the optimist’s main hold. Think over any 
past fast enough, with its good mainly in view, and you 
get progress. Even the worst events are subdued to 
the general effect. Perhaps the moving-picture idea is 
as good for Providence as it is for the good provider! 


The Right Order. 


The disagreements of people about matters in which 
they have the same fundamental objects at heart make a 
continual puzzle to the mind. They differ only the more 
strenuously according as they have strongly in mind the 
same end. They get into confused relations, now com- 
bined with those whom the next moment they oppose, 
now opposed to those who have said the same things they 
have asserted. A clever statement will carry a majority 
and even unanimity, only to be swung over to an opposite 
side with another form of statement. It almost seems the 
triumph of folly, among the most intelligent persons,— 
this getting at odds, this slipping of the joints and exacer- 
bation of the nerves, the moment any subject of vital 
importance puts a sudden and unusual strain upon think- 
ing.. One who can remain detached and look at the 
matter in dispassionate objectivity fancies his fellow- 
creatures have parted with their senses and lost their 
heads, so reckless is the waste of cerebration in intel- 
lectual panic. 

But any one can see where the trouble lies. It lies in — 
the realm not of opinion but of order in opinion. It is a 
question not of mind so much as presence of mind. It is 
like badly co-ordinated bones, in which the clever moder 
men have found the cause of no end of remote and 
accountable pains. The sufferers think something ‘ 
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is the matter with their nerves, and probably surgeons 
themselves have performed many a needless operation 
to get rid of local pain, when the root of the difficulty was 
a trifling displacement, trifling as regards the bones, but 
far from trifling for the poor nerve that gets pulled or 
squeezed or lacerated. ‘The remedy is so simple that the 
result seems miraculous. Get the bones placed right, 
put them where they belong and keep them there, and 
trouble vanishes. So many a conflict, all its resultant 
suffering and agony, is as simple. Get the bones of 
thought and ideas where they belong and keep them there, 
make the skeleton beneath the flesh and nerves articulate 
as it ought, get it to working as one thing and not a 
rattling bag of things, propose the support that will 
accomplish this result and not one that will make de- 
formity, and the wonder follows like a charm. ‘The 
orthopedic men are doing things with the wrecks abroad 
unheard of in surgery. ‘They do not cut off useless limbs 
any more. ‘They build up bones for them, put together 
the pieces, and restore cripples to the fighting line, or at 
least to other usefulness, as good as new. The same 
thing can be done in the corporate mind to make its parts 
work better together. There is a great chance for in- 
tellectual orthopedics nowadays. The men who can 
specialize skilfully in this direction will make the drugs 
and tonics of discussion unnecessary. Get things in the 
right order, then go ahead; that is the counsel which 
beggars the counsel of perfection. 

This is good direction for those who are discouraged 
and depressed that their ideals do not work, that good- 
will and peace seem rejected, that war crowds out 
brotherhood and love, and that words in favor of these 
things are counted mere words. Let us for a moment 
consider that perhaps they are mere words. Suppose 
they stand alone, and try to stand alone without any 
supporting actuality. Let us ask how any one can 
expect wings to amount to much in a vacuum, or ideals 
to accomplish anything outside the realm in which ac- 
complishment belongs. How can things be done ac- 
cording to a pattern when the things themselves get no 
attention? ‘he ideals are all right. The expectation 
that they will work is right. The thing to be careful of is 
the materials and their right disposition. ‘The first thing 
done in a meeting is to call it to order. Otherwise it is a 
mob. ‘The first thing to meet a riot with is the riot act. 
But with that alone few riots would be quelled. Gentle 
and tender words might do, but they seldom do. Na- 
poleon indignantly denied that his troops had blank 
cartridges on 13 Vendémiaire, saying he would not have 
been so cruel. Not to have shot to kill would have been 
to kill the best of Paris. 

We do not pretend to conceal the intent of the fore- 
going. It is to assure those who regret the action of the 
General Conference, however few they may be, that 
what is dear to them is protected and promoted, and 
much more surely than by the way that was dear to them. 
The president of the Conference put the bones of the 
matter right. The kingdom of God may be made non- 
sense, if things indispensable in its making are ignored, 
or held debatable. When such a war as the present one 
is on, even it must become a step to the kingdom of God. 
Certainly there must be order before the kingdom of 


God wiil have a chance. And the most sincere and 


earnest purpose to bring in the kingdom of God will not 
“much commend itself to those who sail through bloody 


seas to win it, if that purpose is combined with deficient 


understanding, faint sympathy, or pronounced condem- 


nation. A prophet of old cried out, ‘How long will ye 


it between two opinions?”” What would he have said 
ur? In the present crisis there is only one opinion 
nceforth for loyal Unitarians as for loyal Americans. 


ripe 
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The mouth of the General Conference has spoken it. 
The trumpet has given forth no uncertain sound. Who 
will not prepare for battle? 


Drug Habits. 


More than anybody knows, the moral, mental, and 
physical health of the men and women of the United 
States is being undermined by the habit of using drugs, 
which, useful in their place, are pernicious and dangerous 
when used without proper precaution and restraint. We 
say “more than anybody knows” because up to a certain 
point we have knowledge and beyond that there is cer- 
tainly indulgence that is secret and excessive. 

Now that, not only as a measure of moral reform, but 
also as a war measure, alcohol is coming under prohibitory 
laws, the danger that comes from drugs of many kinds is 
and will be greatly increased. Hemp, opium, and coal 
tar products of various kinds are easily obtained, and in- 
deed temptingly offered to the public by unscrupulous 
dealers; and the temptation to use them is the greater be- 
cause they have not, like alcohol, been put under the ban 
of the moral sentiments. To many people it is wicked to 


* drink rum, but it is not wicked to take heroin or morphine. 


It is a fact well known, but often indignantly denied, 
that when prohibition takes effect, as, for instance, in 
Vermont, the drug stores have an increased custom in 
narcotic drugs. ‘There are temperance people who have 
a holy horror of anything called by the name of alcohol 
who indulge in the use of ‘“‘medicines,” so called, that are 
alcohol bewitched with some drug. They see no harm in 
taking much medicine which is quite as powerful and in- 
jurious as 

“Brandy, whiskey, rum, and gin,— 
The serpent’s lure to death and sin.” 

We are in a fair way to get alcohol under control; but 
we need to beware lest, confining our efforts to the war- 
fare with rum, we let loose a score of pernicious drugs. 
Tea, coffee, and tobacco are known to be to some extent 
injurious, but they are slow poisons and do little moral 
harm. Many years ago a physician from Chicago said 
at a Unitarian dinner in Boston that if there were three 
hundred people in Boston there were thirty thousand who 
were miserable that night because they drank coffee and 
did not know what was the matter with them. 

The purpose of this writing is to point out the imminent 
danger that pernicious and excessive drug-taking will be- 
come the habit of the American people, and especially of 
women who crave stimulus and are tempted by the ease 
and secrecy with which tonics and sedatives (which it is 
not regarded as wicked to take) can be procured and used. 
A medical man said that a certain popular minister was 
a drug-taker. Being asked how he knew, he said that he 
watched him sitting in a meeting; he grew increasingly 
restless until by and by he slipped his fingers into his vest 
pocket, carried them to his mouth, and soon became 

uiet. 
; We need now to create a public. sentiment similar to that 
which was the product of the many temperance crusades 
which have come in the seventy years since the Wash- 
ingtonian movement was started by three reformed drunk- 
ards in Baltimore. ‘The evil consequences are in many 
ways as great as those that attend rum-drinking, but they 
are veiled because they do not excite men to brawling and 
do not cause them to stagger in the street. But the drug- 
taker’s character deteriorates, and when the limit of self- 
control is passed the evils wrought are quite as great and 
sometimes as conspicuous as the downfall of the drunkard. 

As a matter of patriotism now let everybody join a na- 
tional police force, having for its aim and daily task the 
extirpation of the drink habit, the drug habit, and every 
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other practice that tends to becloud the intellect, shake the 
nerves, and diminish the physical activity and efficiency 
of the American people. 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


A Significant Anniversary. 


The Four Hundredth Anniversary of the day when 
Martin Luther nailed his theses to the church door at 
Wittenberg falls on October 31, and all the churches of 
the Protestant inheritance may well remember that day. 
Last spring the Directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation appointed a commission to suggest and to urge 
the appropriate celebration of the anniversary in all the 
Unitarian churches. ‘These churches are direct heirs of 
the spirit of Protestantism. ‘They affirm in the twentieth 
century the principles for which the great Reformers of 
the sixteenth century contended,—the affirmation of the 
right of private judgment and of the liberty of the individ- 
ual conscience, the unmediated approach of every soul to 
God, and the defiance of ecclesiastical autocracy. 


This commission consisted of Rev. Hugo §$. Eisenlohr, 


of Cincinnati, Ohio, Prof. Ephraim Emerton of the 
Harvard Divinity School, Rev. George 'R. Gebauer of 
Duluth, Minn., Rev. H. E. B. Speight of Berkeley, Cal., 
Dr. Charles W. Wendte of Newton, Prof. Horatio 
S. White of Cambridge, with the President of the Asso- 
ciation as chairman and Rev. Elmer S. Forbes as secre- 

tary. ‘This commission sent last June to all the Unitarian 
ministers a circular recommending that the thought and 
activity of each church be directed, during the month. of 
October, to the great intellectual, moral, and religious 
principles of the Reformation; to the study of the history 
of the period and of the lives of the leaders of the move- 
ment; and to the application of their spirit and hope to 
the problems of our own day. It was further recom- 
mended that these studies be made to culminate in the 
public services of Sunday, October 28. 

Later three pamphlets were published, the first con- 
taining suggestions for the services of Sunday, October 
28, including responsive readings, Scripture readings, 
hymns, and organ selections. ‘The pamphlet also con- 
tained a reading list of books about the Reformation and 
a number of quotations from Luther’s writings and signifi- 
cant sayings about Luther. This pamphlet bore on the 
outside the motto: “To celebrate the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century and to hasten the transformation of 
the twentieth.” At the same time a service for use in 
Sunday-schools was prepared and sample copies dis- 
tributed. These can be ordered from the Publication De- 
partment. ‘he Beacon Press has also issued a pamphlet 
of eighteen pages containing Pageant Scenes especially 
adapted for the use of schools, clubs, and societies. The 
purchasers of one or more copies are permitted to present 
the Scenes in dramatic form without payment of royalty. 
A set of illustrative slides is also available for churches 
that have command of a stereopticon. 

It is very much to be hoped that the suggestions of the 
first pamphlet will be widely used. ‘They can be adapted 
by each minister to the special needs and capacities of his 
own society, but a reasonable harmony in the exercises 
of Sunday, October 28, will foster a sense of unity and 
add to the effectiveness of the celebration. 

It is urged that in all public utterances the emphasis 
be laid upon the constructive rather than the destructive 
side of the Reformation movement. It will be wise to 
give prominence to what Protestantism has done well 
rather than to what it has done badly or left undone. 
Further, the international character of the movement 
should be emphasized, and attention called to the work 
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not only of Luther in Germany, but of Wycliffe in Eng- 
land, Huss in Bohemia, Savonarola in Italy, and to the 
other leaders. All the ministers will undoubtedly lay 
stress on the permanent political and spiritual results of 
the Reformation rather than upon the temporary and 
now outgrown dogmas, and they will also make plain the 
just claim of our free churches for recognition as true 
heirs of the spirit of the Reformation. 

In the larger cities it is hoped that union mass meetings 
of the liberal Protestants will be arranged by the local 
ministers and committees, with choral singing and speak- 
ers of authority. Advantage should certainly be taken of 
this opportunity to emphasize the essential unity of liberal 
Protestants of different names and traditions, and to 
promote sympathy and co-operation among them. 

The commission will be glad to render any assistance 
in their power, and hope that nothing will be left undone 
to make this anniversary a notable event in our churches. 

SAMUEL A. ELioT. 


Current Topics. 


UNvDER the new legislation, which authorizes the Post- 
master-General to deny the privileges of the mails to 
seditious publications, the Federal authorities are con- 
ducting a vigorous campaign against newspapers and 
periodicals which advocate opposition to the policy 
adopted by the nation. Several newspapers published 
in the West and Middle West in the German language 
or in English have been debarred from circulation through 
the mails, and they have been compelled to suspend pub- 
lication because they were forbidden to maintain a circu- 
lation by ary other method. Among the newspapers 
which have felt the weight of the Postmaster-General’s 
hand in the East are the Socialist periodical, The Masses, 
published in New York, and a German newspaper pub- 
lished in New Jersey. ‘The publishers of a Socialist news- 
paper, the Vorwérts, issued in the Yiddish language in 
New York, were summoned at the beginning of the week 
to show cause why their mailing privileges should not be 
withdrawn. In all cases the newspapers complained of 
had pursued a policy in opposition either to the partici- 
pation of the United States in the war or to measures 
designed to make that participation possible. 


5d 


Tue problem of enemy espionage in the United States 
was kept in public view last week by disclosures in Paris 
of the activities of Bolo Pasha, reputed to have been an 
agent of the German Government in the corruption of 
journalists and other public men in France, Switzerland, 
and other countries. ‘The revelations include the partici- 
pation of Count von Bernstorff, former German Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, in designs which Bolo Pasha 
developed in New York. ‘The investigation into the ac- 
tivities of this Levantine, conducted by the French au- 
thorities in co-operation with the secret service at Wash- 
ington, has shown that the German Government, through 
Bolo Pasha as its agent, expended many millions of dollars 
in a systematic endeavor to influence public opinion in 
favor of the policies pursued by Germany and to damage 
the cause of the Entente, including the United States. 
The Department of Justice at Washington has intimated 
that it is in possession of the entire record of the activities 


of Bolo Pasha in the United States, and that it has placed — 


the information at the disposal of the French Government. 
* ' a7 


‘Tus strategic purposes and possibilities of the B 
operations in Flanders are indicated by the review | 
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ginning of the week. ‘The progress achieved by the forces 
under the command of Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig 

indicates a massing of artillery and infantry power greater 
than any that has been developed in so restricted a region 
since the war began. The Germans, confronted by ar- 
tillery pounding of astonishing intensity, have once more 
betrayed their exhaustion and their inability to prevent 

j advances by the enemy, when conducted with sufficient 

force and determination. The purpose of this advance, 

j 

; 

| 


which has been slow but sure, is now disclosed by the weekly 
bulletin issued by the War Department as an attack upon 
the German bases on the Belgian coast, from which the 
submarine campaign has been pressed with disquieting 
results, especially since the beginning of the unrestricted 
U-boat operations which made the entrance of the United 
States inevitable in defence of the rights of nations on the 
seas of the world. 
* 


THE announcement of a government plan for the reor- 
ganization of the Prussian House of Lords marks an in- 
teresting, and perhaps a significant, development in the 
internal affairs of Germany. ‘The Prussian House of Lords, 
or Herrenhaus, is made up of members of the royal family, 
representatives of the nobility, the universities, the burgo- 
masters of certain cities and of peers appointed by the 
King of Prussia, who is also German Emperor. The 
project outlined for the new composition of the chamber 
provides for representation of commerce and industry and 
of labor, each group to have forty-eight members. Al- 
though the balance of power under the new system is re- 
tained by the King and the reactionary forces, the ad- 

. mission of labor—that is to say, the Social Democracy— 
to the upper house marks a principle which may have 
important results in the direction of the democratization 
of Prussian political institutions. The proposed order 
of things is the result of a strong agitation toward the es- 
tablishment of popular government which has been going 
on under the surface in Prussia since the period preceding 
the war. 


* 


Tue Austro-Hungarian conception of the terms upon 
which the peace of the world is to rest in the future is con- 
veyed in an address delivered last week by Count Czernin, 
the Austro-Hungarian Minister of Foreign Affairs. In 
effect, Count Czernin said that the Central Powers would 
be willing to forego annexations and indemnities in return 
for an early cessation of hostilities, and that they would 
stand prepared to participate in a general scheme of world- 
disarmament. ‘The project of disarmament was em- 
phasized by the Minister as a condition essential to the 

welfare of the world after the present war. In his outline 
of the future settlement of world-affairs as seen through 
official Austrian eyes, Count Czernin made no mention of 
those demands for restitution which have been advanced 
by President Wilson, as the spokesman of the Entente 
t a as the only acceptable basis for negotiations. 
In Washington, London, and Paris, Count Czernin’s 
‘utterance evoked the unofficial response that the United 
‘States, Great Britain, and France have no intention to 
recede from their stipulations on this most important 
phase of the international situation. 
nou chee 
A GRAVE crisis in the affairs of the new Russia passed 
he beginning of the week, when it was announced 
the Provisional Government and the democratic 
ess which had been in session in Petrograd for the 
it, had reached an agreement on the for- 
1 cabinet to represent all political and 
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economic interests in the country. By a previous action 
the Congress had voted for the principle of a coalition 
ministry, but the extremists had succeeded in attaching 
to the resolution a provision for the exclusion of the bour- 
geoisie from the projectedgGovernment. By a supple- 
mentary agreement Premier Kerensky succeeded in car- 
rying the day for the organization of a ministry that 
should include the bourgeoisie and the Social Democrats, 
who represent the industrial power and the political con- 
servatism of Russia. It was announced from Petrograd 
at the beginning of the week that the reorganization of 
the Government on the lines indicated by this agreement 
would proceed without delay. The retention of Premier 
Kerensky in the Ministry appeared to be a certainty. 


& 


In other directions the contest between the Provisional 
Government and the democratic Congress was marked 
by decisions adverse to the Government. One of these 
decisions is embodied in the establishment, by the Con- 
gress, of a provisional parliament to act pending the elec- 
tion and convening of the Constituent Assembly which 
is to settle the basic questions of the reorganization of 
Russia. Premier Kerensky has refused to recognize the 
Congress as a legislative body. Nevertheless, he appeared 
before it and stated the case for the Provisional Govern- 
ment and also accepted a working agreement with a com- 
mittee representing the Congress. Premier Kerensky 
has also refused to recognize the responsibility of the 
Government to the provisional parliament. On the 
other hand, the provisional parliament is making its ar- 
rangement to sit permanently and to act upon matters of 
governmental policy, just as if it had received the mandate 
of the people at a regular election. The possibilities of 
a clash between this deliberative body and the Administra- 
tion were apparent at the beginning of the strange com- 
promise. ~ 


Letters to the Editor. 
The Reason Why. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In a paragraph of your editorial columns for Sept. 13, 
1917, the question is asked, ‘‘Why do we say ‘ladies and 
gentlemen,’ ‘men and women’?’’ This is simply for 
euphony. ‘The longer word goes last; sometimes it is a 
modification or even an intensification of the first, but 
mainly it is for reason of length,—male and female, man 
and woman, French and English, High and Mighty, cup 
and saucer, etc. ‘The custom is instinctive, depending 
upon the ear. A. R. W. 


The Faith of Many. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

With all the gladdening, inspiring impressions of our 
National Conference at Montreal fresh upon me, I want 
to secure them from a single false appearance that may 
present itself to our Unitarian people. It may appear 
that the Report of our Conference Council expresses the 
mind and heart of our members. Having listened to it 
with the utmost care, and having marked the explicit 
terms it uses, I want to assure our people that the Report 
does not voice the convictions of the majority, and I be- 
lieve the overwhelming majority, of those who made up 
the great Conference. I feel the strongest obligation to 
set on record the faith of our members in contrast to the 
doctrine, both explicit in terms and overwhelmingly im- 
plied, of that Report. We believe that the influences 
reaching out from the war in which our country has en- 
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listed are not simply dreadful, as the Report assumes to 
begin with, but, in God’s hands and ours, are corrective, 
re-creative, alike awful and divinely useful. We believe 
that the war at its best, as we and our Allies are pledged 
to wage it and win it, will not leave civilization prostrate 
beyond recovery in this generation, as the Report asserts, 
but will leave civilization rescued, reborn, enduringly 
established. We believe that the cost of this war is not 
the mere slaughter of millions, as the Report makes ghastly 
estimate of it, but is the sacrifice, the willing, consecrated, 
heroic sacrifice, of millions, in a sacred cause, whose wic- 
tory is to be worth the incalculable price they pay for it. 

As with so many of our Unitarian people, my own two 
boys have enlisted in the cause. One of them is doing his 
-best in the training of a company for service at the front. 
The younger is on the sea, or under it, is on the soil of 
France, or under it,—we do not know. We do not know 
whether or not our boys will come back to us, but, with 
the war as we believe in it, we face the chance as undaunt- 
edly as they. 

But if, with the Report of our Council, in both its im- 
plication and its direct assertion, we are to say the war 
is dreadful and not with the same breath to say it is di- 
vine, if we are to hold it at its best the ruin of civilization 
and not its remaking and redemption, if our boys are going 
forth only to slaughter and not to brave and true self- 
sacrifice, then might God pity their mother and me and 
all the rest of us miserable men and women! 

GEORGE KENT. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA. 


Luther’s Fundamental Principle. 


PROF. FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE. 


When two men say the same thing it is not the same, 
says the Latin proverb. Calvin taught justification by 
faith and so did Luther. A good way to see what Luther 
meant by faith is first to inquire what Calvin meant by 
it and then note the difference in Iwtther. According to 
Calvin, faith is a peculiar knowledge which God deigns 
to confer as a singular privilege on his elect, whom he 
distinguishes from the rest of mankind. ‘This means that 
the elect—who are not numerous—in reading the Bible 
have a mysterious certainty about it divinely given. It 
is the certainty that what the elect so reads is from God, 
that the words are the very words pronounced by God 
himself. Without that supernatural gift of certainty the 
Scriptures will never gain credit in the hearts of men. 
With it the elect reader feels a compléte acquiescence in 
the Bible as inspired from end to end, and he reads in it 
the truth that salvation is laid up for the elect with God. 
Faith is therefore a knowledge, the steady and certain 
knowledge which the elect enjoys of the divine benevo- 
lence toward him. ‘This makes faith a kind of intellect- 
ual certainty. 

_ When we turn to Luther we pass from this intellectual- 
ism to a description of religious experience which, unlike 
Calvin’s, can survive the ordeal of Biblical criticism. 
Luther indeed practised some Biblical criticism himself. 
For him too the Bible is inspired, but that means that 
the heart of everything in the Bible is a great truth or 
Word of God which can generate the blessed religious 
experience. ‘The wonderful truth or Word of God is the 
exhibition of that disposition and character which we 
in our day name the Fatherhood of God, and the relig- 
ious experience which it evokes is no intellectual knowing, 
but the surrender to it of the meek, repentant heart in 
humility and trust. ‘The exhibition in Christ of a divine 
friendly love for undeserving sinners liberated in Martin 
Luther an emotional and volitional response of sheer 
trust and confidence. He gave up all his vain striving 
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for a perfection won through ascetic mortification of 
self, a perfection that would extort the favor of God by 
its perfect merit. He simply let himself go to meet this 
exhibition of a divine love for the sinner without merit, 
and in this trusting, humble self-surrender, this faith, 
he met the helping God. To let Christ have his effect 
on the soul was to have personal relation to God, to be 
taken into the place of a child of God. We are not to 
understand it as a mystic submergence in the divine 
essence, where the mind subsides into the vacuity of a 
blissful but objectless feeling. The mind is awake and 
attentive. It sees an object. The object is the man 
Christ who images the divine benevolence. The re- 
sponse of emotion and will in Martin Luther is the func- 
tioning of a clear and complete consciousness. It is not 
intellectual activity—it is the specific response which we 
have learned to call that of the religious consciousness. 
With Christ before him he knows himself in the presence 
of the Holy One, one who is holy by the omnipotence of 
his sheer love. 

If we will measure the fervor of Martin Luther’s re- 
sponse to the attested Fatherhood of God and feel his 
joy in the experience, we must put ourselves in his place 
and time. It was a medieval world in a rude northern 
land where men lived in a mood of uncomprehending fear. 
The mysterious happenings of nature were either the 
freakish tricks of Satan or the signs of divine wrath. 
The maladies and pestilences for which there was then 
no science of medicine meant supernatural scourgings of 
men for their sins. ‘The boy Luther was beaten at home 
and flogged at school for his childish offences. When 
he went to church he heard the litany which appeals for 
mercy. If there was a sermon, it dealt with the hell and 
the purgatory which awaited sinful men. He looked 
on the church window and saw there a terrifying picture 
of a stern and angry Christ wearing a flaming sword. 
“What I knew of Christ was nothing more than that he 
was a stern judge from whotn I would have fled and yet 
could not escape.” When Martin was a university stu- 
dent he longed for the perfection that would rid him of 
fear. There was but one way—he renounced the world 
and pursued the stern ascetic discipline of the monastic 
life. But in the convent he found only access of fear 
until by good counsel from others, by the tutelage of 
Augustine and Bernard’s works, by the reading of the 
New Testament, he discovered that the Man of Nazareth 
was no cruel, relentless enemy with a flaming sword, but 
a heart of limitless sympathy and compassion. That Man 
of Nazareth was the image of God. In him, Luther dis- 
covered, ‘there is no terror, but sheer friendliness and joy, 
and thus I learn to know the Father through him. 
Thereby such a light and knowledge bursts on me that 
I know with a certainty what God is and how he is dis- 
posed.” We can see by this the simplicity which Luther 
found to be the essence of Christianity: Jesus is the 
Word of God that gives to me the blessed trust which is 
salvation and is the wakening of a spontaneous good-will 
eager to show a love to man like that of God to me. Jesus 
is the sacrament, the means by which God acts on me. 
Thus, says Harnack, “out of a complex system of expia- 
tions, good deeds, and comfortings, of strict statutes 
and uncertain apportionments .of grace, out of magic 
and blind obedience, Luther led religion forth and gave 
it a strenuously concentrated form. The Christian relig- 
ion is living assurance of the living God, who has revealed 
himself and opened his heart in Christ—nothing else. 
Objectively it is Jesus Christ, his person and his work; 


subjectively it is faith; its content, however, is the God — 
of grace, and therefore the forgiveness of sins, which — 


includes adoption and blessedness. For Luther the whole 
of religion was contained within this circle.” 


- 
pre 
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_ The consequences of this apprehension of religion are 
apparent. Salvation comes when the great truth of a 
loving God takes possession of the heart’s depths, and 
that truth is so operative when the Bible or the preacher 
or the believing Christian in personal intercourse brings 
Jesus home to us as the image of the divine character. 
_ That is a lay religion. It needs no priests with magical 
g sacerdotal power. The only priest is the preacher who 

can give us the one great sacrament which is Jesus as 
an image of God, and every lay Christian can be that 
_ priest. The universal priesthood of all believers—that 
is the revolutionary idea of Luther which could not be 
compromised, and, as it worked out, dispensed with pope 
and prelate and priest. The Roman theory was that the 

Church consisted of the priestly class, through whose 
possession of supernatural power the rest of mankind 
received the help of God. Luther emancipated the lay- 
men from this bondage to a sacerdotal caste. 
the layman’s individual transaction with God, and the 
Church was ideally the congregation of such believers, 
each member a spiritual priest. Many things could be 
compromised, and in the Reformation period there were 
plenty of efforts to minimize differences and patch up 
an artificial unity on the part of those who wished abuses 
reformed without schism. But Luther’s fundamental 
view resisted compromise. ‘The breach with the medieval! 
Church was inevitable. 


—_ 

The General Conference. 

; Vocational Training for the Disabled Soldiers. 

DR. F. H. SEXTON. 

4 The United States has now entered the arena of war 
against Germany to prevent the foisting upon the world 


of the indecencies and injustice represented by the 
- enemy’s Kultur. More patiently than any other nation 
of the world did America bear with insults and indigni- 
ties until her national pride and honor and the republican 
ideals which she has done so much to develop in the 
world demanded that she, too, should help to crush the 
menace to democracy. As a combatant, she must pay 
the price in blood and treasure. Her enormous re- 
sources, painfully accumulated national wealth, and 
the flower of her youth must be poured into the war 
like water. The future, both economic and _ biologic, 
must be mortgaged for the safety of the future. The 
few compensations of war,—the development of national 
consciousness, the increase of national and individual 
_ efficiency, the elimination of needless distinction, the 
greater flowering of charity, service, unselfishness, the 
teaching of obedience to authority,—all must be care- 
fully nurtured and cherished and carried over to the 
ensuing period of peace. Every humanitarian effort 
to annul the savage destruction of war must be made. 
_ It is confidently known that the United States will excel 
in these efforts. 
The Entente Allies have developed to an amazing 

ree the provisions for ensuring the health of her 
ting men and restoring the damage done to them 
disease, shot, and shell. It was to be expected that 
war would demonstrate that as much or greater 
ess had been made in methods of repairing the 


ss of. destruction. Precautionary and remedial 
have been developed to a high state of perfec- 
: the men in the trenches, living under 
filthy conditions, enjoy better average 
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health than if they were in their own homes. If they 
are unfortunately wounded or mangled they are oper- 
ated upon with more care, skill, and success than if they 
were in the average city hospital. Medical attention 
is continued for a much longer period than is usual in 
civilian life, and they are not discharged from the army 
until everything has been done that the highest medical 
and surgical skill can suggest. Strenuous efforts are 
made to reinstate the soldier in the same or better eco- 
nomic status than he enjoyed before, so that a grateful 
country may express its appreciation of his service for 
the state. 

Since many of this audience may not have met dis- 
abled soldiers who have returned from the battle-line, 
I must tell you in general what manner of men they are, 
so that you may rid yourself of misconceptions which 
I know you have. These heroes are not all hopeless 
cripples. I have seen many a new visitor to a convales- 
cent home show evident astonishment and something 
akin to disappointment that most of the patients did 
not have one or more limbs amputated. A large per- 
centage of the returned men look healthy, because the 
wounds they have received or the ravages of the disease 
they have suffered are not evident. Of the great army 
of four hundred thousand men we have sent overseas 
only thirty-two have been blinded in the war, and of 
the twenty thousand who have come back home about 
six hundred have suffered the amputation of one or more 
limbs. Some of the men have been more grievously 
disabled by wounds that are not evident, or have had 
their physical power impaired by disease more than 
those who have lost a leg or an arm. Rheumatism, 
tuberculosis, or heart disease, which are three of the 
most common disabilities, may have reduced the fitness 
of a man so that he can no longer fight but yet there is 
no apparent sign of his trouble to the casual observer. 
The soldier in the front-line trenches must be as hard 
as a rock and as sound as a nut or he is cast into the 
discard. 

These men are not the same men who sailed away on 
the transports for France and Belgium. They could 
not be immersed in savagery and destruction, covered 
with mud and filth, crawling with vermin, and sickened 
by stenches, without showing the impression. ‘The piti- 
less horror of ““No Man’s Land”’ and the terrific nervous 
strain of the modern artillery bombardment has marked 
their minds one and all. In the trenches the men are 
said invariably to show the lines of strain upon their 


‘faces and to give the appearance of being five to ten 


years older than they actually are. Even the long 
period of loving care in a hospital in England has not 
erased all the evidences of mental stress and strain. 
Whether or not there is any general permanent impair- 
ment or modification cannot yet be decided definitely. 
There is no doubt, however, that the average returned 
soldier is mentally sluggish and sub-normal. He does 
not react as truly and as quickly to ordinary stimuli as 
he did before enlistment. He is more erratic and can- 
not concentrate on any one task or pleasure for long. 
He cannot fit into the humdrum life of productive in- 
dustry with its demand for continuous effort throughout 
the long working-day without a severe process of ad- 
justment. These are the effects of military organiza- 
tion itself as well as the particular results of battle. In 
the army, the, private sinks his individuality completely 
in the mass. Some one else issues orders and his prin- 
cipal duty is blindly to obey. His food, raiment, and 
physical welfare are the chief concern of others. Except 
for special periods of supreme effort and long-continued 
exertion, military life is easier for him than his existence 
as a civilian. With the man who returns disabled or 
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invalided, a long period of enforced idleness and rest in 
a hospital and convalescent home has preceded his 
arrival here. He has enjoyed luxuries, attention, and 
entertainment that usually he would not have known 
at home. ‘The great problem is to prepare him again 
for his task as a producer and independent citizenship. 
The disabled soldier must not be treated as a lion who 
will roar upon occasion nor as a sick child to be molly- 
coddled. He must be treated in a simply straightfor- 
ward manly fashion with tact, firmness, and justice as 
a man who has a. difficult problem of readjustment 
before him. 

I hope I have made it clear that the men who return 
from the battlefield are not all hopelessly mutilated 
cripples, and that the problem is mainly that of supple- 
mentary medical treatment and readjustment to their 
old duties in civilian life. This means that hospitals 
are not as much needed in this country as convalescent 
homes. ‘These latter institutions are more or less of an 
innovation in the general sense. Most of us who have 
had to go to a hospital know that we are sent home as 
soon as possible and that we finish our convalescence 
at home. ‘This, however, would not be a proper treat- 
ment of soldiers who are wards of the state and must 
have their powers restored as far as possible before the 
responsibility of the state is discharged. 

The surgical and medical care of men disabled in 
battle must be carried on to such a state in Europe that 
they will be able to make the long sea-voyage back to 
their native land. This means that most of them will 
be walking convalescents when they arrive. ‘Therefore, 
they will have to be put in a convalescent home for a 
few months, where their treatment will be completed. 
They must be kept under military discipline and their 
mode of life directed in such a way that the problem 
of readjustment to the conditions they left before en- 
listment will be solved as far as possible. 

Canada did not receive disabled men back until more 
than a full year after the war began. It was then thought 
that they needed a short period of rest and some slight 
medical treatment, when they could be discharged and 
placed again in industrial life. The responsibility of 
caring for returned men was given over to the Military 
Hospitals Commission, a body of prominent public- 
spirited citizens. Patriotic people in different parts of 
the country gave over fine residences to be used as con- 
valescent homes. ‘he accommodation for men in these 
units was small as a rule and ran from twenty to a hun- 
dred. It was soon found that the problem was more vast 
and vastly different from our anticipations. The small 
home proved to be too costly to administrate and to 
equip. As was natural from a patriotic and grateful 
public the men were showered with sentimental sym- 
pathy, profuse entertainment, and extravagant recog- 
nition of service. The men themselves were painfully 
modest in the main and considered themselves as having 
done only their simple duty. Most human beings like 
to be petted and coddled, but such treatment by a demon- 
strative public is ill-suited to prepare a sick man for the 
cold hard facts of life. The soldiers spent a great part 
of their waking time in playing cards, billiards, or other 
games, reading papers and magazines, taking frequent 
automobile drives, or simply idling away the time. Many 
of them were actually deteriorating mentally and morally, 
and their progress physically was not as rapid as might 
be desired. Expressed technically, they were in danger 
of becoming “hospitalized.” 

The solution of this difficult problem was occupation- 
work. Work is commonly looked upon as a curse, but 
the cynical old philosopher in Ecclesiastes knew humanity 
when he said, ‘‘‘There is nothing better for man than that 
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he should eat and sleep and make his soul enjoy good in 
his labor.”” Technical classes were started in every 
convalescent home. Light occupation and vocational 
training were provided in every sanatorium. Unless a 
man’s condition was such that the medical officer con- 
sidered him unable to carry on some work, every man was 
expected to spend a certain number of hours in classes. 
A wide range of subjects was provided in the larger homes 
and a more limited number in the smaller institutions. 

Classes were eStablished in English, French, arith- 
metic, book-keeping, stenography and _ typewriting, 
preparation for civil service examinations, mechanical 
and architectural drawing, shoe-repairing, hammered 
metal work and jewelry, novelty-making, automobile 
driving and repair, machine-tool operating, wood-working, 
market-gardening, poultry-raising, bee-keeping, etc. 
Morning and afternoon sessions were held, and the time 
spent each day amounted to about four to four and one- 
half hours. 

Results were soon forthcoming. The men got well 
faster. They were more amenable to discipline. They 
became used to continuous application, to certain tasks, 
and hardened in both brain and muscle. Soldiers 
suffering from shell shock or nervous strain got a grip on 
themselves and slept quietly at night. Stiff fingers, 
arms, and backs regained some of their old elasticity 
through pounding a typewriter, planing a board, or chip- 
ping a chunk of iron. Adhesions of muscles were 
broken down and ankylosed joints limbered up under 
the driving will of the man through the stimulus of 
interest in his tasks. ‘Tuberculous men, fed up with the 
idleness imposed upon them by their treatment, regained 
their cheeriness in weaving baskets, knitting socks, or 
patiently working at some fine piece of embroidery. The 
therapeutic value of the work was thoroughly demon- 
strated. . 

The real increase in efficiency and power of the men 
themselves was the most satisfactory reward. For 
many of the disabled soldiers, this was their first real 
chance to get an education. A certain percentage of them 
had never learned to read and write. It would melt any 
heart to see some grizzled soldier with horny hands and 
puckered brow wrestling with the alphabet and addition. 
Their pride in their progress was scarcely less touching. 
Ignorant fathers secured enough education so they would 
not stand abashed before their children who were enjoying 
the advantages of the public school. ‘There were great 
numbers of men who had followed semi-skilled and poorly 
paid occupations who were able to gain enough technical 
knowledge so that they could face industrial life again 
with the confidence that they could win the promotion 
that before had seemed impossible. Some discovered 
unrecognized or slumbering aptitudes, and developed 
enough ability to enter new occupations where. they 
could find joy in their work. The training provided 
developed an enormous amount of individual and 
national potentiality. 

All of the men were not eager to learn. The same pro- 
portion of ambition for self-development existed among the 
heroes who returned as among the gay-hearted men who 
sailed away in khaki. Some looked upon it as an oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime, and devoted their energies to study 
with the same high purpose and zeal which they must ~ 
put forth in destroying Germans. Others took it as a 
matter of course; a certain proportion of them had to be 
ips and encouraged, and a small residue had to be ~ 

iven. 

I could interest you by relating the amazing 
ments of some soldiers who have gained enough k 
edge in this training incidental to convalescence so 
have vaulted into industrial positions with a 


ieve-_ 


a 


earning power they had not hitherto dreamed of. Re- 
member that these men have lost some of their previous 
physical capacity in the service of their country, and it is 
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_ skill, or actual knowledge that their power has been 
_ markedly increased. Here in Montreal there was a 
_ soldier who had been an excellent machinist. He knew 
_ little about reading drawings, but after two months in 
the class in the convalescent home he stepped out of his 
_ uniform to take a position as a foreman with more than 
double the pay he had received prior to enlistment. A 
boy who had been a driver of a milk-team at about 
_ $50 a month and no prospect of advancement had always 
_ harbored a desire to become a draftsman. He showed a 
wonderful aptitude for mechanical drawing, and after 
instruction for a few months during convalescence he 
was able to secure a position as a junior draftsman at 
$75 a month and the world before him. A man who had 
_ been a sailor and a steward secured enough general and 
_ business education while he was getting well that he 
secured a good clerical position in the civil service at $900 
_ per year. A youth who had much ambition but no edu- 
_ cation started to learn to read and write the moment he 
entered the home. He had been one of a family of 
twenty-five children, had never been inside of a school- 
_ house, and had earned his own way since he was eleven 
years old. He had been a teamster and earned $12 to 
$15 a week with no bright future. In four months spent 
in our classes he had acquired a fair working knowledge 
of English and arithmetic. He then spent another three 
months in the machine-tool operating class. When he 
was discharged he secured a position with light work in 
the tool room of a munitions works at $21 a week. Four 
months later he had risen to a wage of $5.50 a day. 

I give you these as a few satisfactory cases that have 
come to my notice incidentally. The hopeful factor of 
this work is in the enormous possibility of assisting our 
disabled men to more than overcome their handicap 
through specialized education. Canada and the United 
States stand sorely in need of the highest kind of industrial 
intelligence and skill among the great masses of their 
workmen. ‘Those who enlist and place their bodies as a 
barrier between our homes and German savagery should 
_ have every opportunity for training so that they may 
slip back into civilian life on a higher and better plane 
than they left it. The magnitude of the problem of 
_ providing technical instruction in all the convalescent 
homes and sanatoria may be imagined when I tell you 
that there are about nine thousand’ patients in these 
institutions to-day. 

The vocational training provided during convalescence, 
however, is not the most complicated phase of this 
problem. A certain number of the soldiers have been 
disabled to such an extent that they cannot return to 
their former trades and occupations. Fortunately this 
proportion is not as high as is popularly supposed. From 
our experience up to the present it would seem that 
go to 95 per cent. of the returned disabled men will be 

able to follow their previous vocations without any 
estion. For those who cannot, vocational re-education 
provided, and this is a great new service which is being 
ered in this war that was never performed in any 
ious struggle. This is the attempt to completely 
bilitate the mutilated and crippled man in an economic 
through specialized education. Formerly, it was 
t that a monetary reward in the shape of a pension 
equate reparation from the state for any disability 

_ Usually these pensions were inadequate to 
the man in respectability even in the event of 
| and the injured men became non-pro- 
of society and artful pension beggars. 
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Their influence has too often been baneful in developing 
the idea that the government treasury is fair prey for any 
predatory raids which could be successfully engineered 
by individual or combined political action. 

The recent development of industry, however, has 
eradicated an enormous amount of physical labor by the 
application of power-driven machinery. ‘The extreme 
specialization that has been brought about by the minute 
division of labor in factory production has also brought 
about a condition whereby a man may prepare himself 
for respectable wage-earning power in a comparatively 
short time. Vocational education has also progressed 
rapidly, so that industrial knowledge and skill may be 
imparted efficiently in schools. 

France, with the same glorious genius which she has 
shown in waging the war, led the way in the rehabilita- 
tion of the mutilated and crippled men. She developed 
marvellous means of restoring damaged functions of the 
body and then placed the seriously wounded men in 
schools where they were taught new trades by means of 
which they could again meet the world and earn a 
respectable living. These centres of vocational re- 
education sprang up all over the country and have 
achieved remarkable success. Belgium quickly estab- 
lished her centres for her maimed heroes even when she 
was lacking in resources to provide more than bare 
necessities for her decimated army. 

I must explain to you the reason for providing re- 
education for men who cannot go back to their old tasks. 
The pensions are awarded on the basis of physical dis- 
ability only and without any reference to a man’s former 
occupation or earning power. The reward for full 
disability of 100 per cent. is based upon the estimated 
earnings of an unskilled laborer in the open labor market, 
namely $40 per month. For pension purposes the 
human body is looked upon more or less as a machine. 
The damage done is all carefully rated on a percentage 
basis. ‘The loss of an eye, or a leg below the knee, produces 
a disablement of 40 per cent. and the man receives $16,.a 
month for the rest of his life. If he has lost a hand, or a 
leg at or above the knee, he is supposed to be incapacitated 
to the extent of 60 per cent. and he receives $24 a month. 
If he is rendered totally blind or has incurred incurable 
tuberculosis he is considered as disabled roo per cent. 
and is entitled to $40 per month. Every disability has 
its rating and reward. ‘This scale, as may easily be 
imagined, works some hardship in a volunteer army 
where some of the privates were earning $3,000 or $4,000 
a year. It is, however, the only general basis upon which 
the pensions could be granted. 

There may be a great disparity between a man’s 
physical disability and his industrial disability. This is a 
phase that is not often clearly understood. A coal miner 
who has become only partially deaf and been awarded 
a pension for 20 per cent. disability, or $100 a year, may 
yet be totally disabled as far as returning to his former 
occupation. A miner who has not acute hearing so that 
he could help when the rock is cracking over his head 
would endanger his own life and perhaps the¥lives fof 
others. He would not be employed by any colliery 
manager as a miner. A fireman who has a crippled right 
hand would be prevented from returning to his job. A 
waiter might have his face so disfigured that he would 
look repulsive and therefore be banned from his regular 
employment. ‘Therefore, soldiers may receive injuries 
which will entitle them to only a partial pension but which 
cut them off absolutely from their regular mode of earn- 
ing a living. Adequate reparation can be made by the 
state only by training them for some honest occupation 
in which their disability will be little or no handicap and 
they can secure as much or more money than they did 
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prior to enlistment. ‘This process of training is known 
as vocational re-education. As stated before, the per- 
centage of such cases is surprisingly few, and only 5 to 
ro per cent. of the returned men cannot go back to their 
old jobs. 

Canada has centralized the control of all this work 
so that it is done under the direction of the Military 
Hospitals Commission. In France a great deal of the 
re-education has been done by voluntary effort, so that 
it was found difficult to secure uniformity and the great- 
est efficiency. In the Dominion the same regulations 
apply from coast to coast, and the cost is borne by the 
Federal Government out of war appropriations. 

The first step that had to be taken was to declare that 
no deduction should be made from the soldier’s pension 
because of his undertaking training that would restore 
or increase his earning power. ‘The disabled men looked 
askance at the re-education at first, because they thought 
it was some scheme by which the Government was trying 
to evade its full responsibility in giving the full pension 
to which a man was entitled. The same suspicion arose 
in France and in England. The work of re-education 
is in its early stages, but men are now eager to secure 
the advantages of this opportunity, and numbers apply 
for it who are not eligible. At the present time there 
are nearly a thousand men in Canada who have been 
granted courses and are preparing to meet the future 
without fear or hesitation. 

The second step to be taken was to provide a scale 
of pay which would support a man and his dependants 
in respectability while he was being trained. His edu- 
cation is carried out after he has been discharged from 
the army and his military pay has stopped. ‘The amount 
given to these cases is from a minimum of $46 per month 
for a single man to $93 per month for a married man 
with six or more children. In addition to this the Gov- 
ernment pays the full cost of the training itself. It is 
not known yet how much it will cost to train the average 
man, but it will probably amount to a sum between $500 
and $1,000. ‘This will be well spent if these disabled men 
can be turned into independent, self-respecting, produc- 
tive citizens instead of idle drifting human wrecks. 
France has found that only 15 per cent. of cases which 
would be entitled to re-education are so badly injured 
that they cannot be reclaimed by training. 

Every returned soldier who seems in any way entitled 
to consideration is brought before a small committee of 
three, called a ‘Disabled Soldiers Training Board.” 
One man is a vocational expert, another is a medical 
officer especially suited to the work, and a third is a lay- 
man. ‘The last may be a business man, an employer, a 
labor representative, an educator, a professional man 
or other citizen who represents the interest of the public. 
The soldier’s case is very carefully investigated as to his 
educational history, his industrial record, his occupa- 
tional stability, his habits, manners, aptitudes, etc. He 
is counselled as to what occupations he may enter with 
success in view of his special disability. Finally, the 
man himself makes his choice. 

_ Each individual is treated as a different problem. He 
is kept as closely as possible to his old occupation so that 
his experience already acquired in industry will not be 
lost. The constant aim and effort is to train him for 
some position of higher responsibility where he will be 
called upon for more intelligence and skill and less physi- 
cal exertion. If his personal characteristics and mental 
capacity do not warrant the supposition that he can be 
developed for a higher position, he is directed sidewise 
into an occupation in the same or a similar industry 
where his disability will be little or no handicap. It is 
true that some men have to be trained for entirely new 
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vocations, but this is much more tedious and difficult. 
No man is educated for a vocation that is not stable, 
healthful, and offering opportunity for development. 

The training itself may be carried out in an established 
institution in special classes operated by the Commission, 
by an apprenticeship in industry or by a part-time system 
in school and industry. The length of the courses varies 
from three months to a year, but usually averages six 
to eight months. When the man finishes his training 
he is ready to take his place as a proficient worker in 
industry at a fair if not the regular wage. Not enough 
men have completed the courses to warrant any figures 
about the success of the work, but the progress up to 
the present promises a highly satisfactory return for the 
effort. 

The blinded men, who fortunately are very few in 
number, are trained in St. Dunstan’s Hostel in London. 
This institution has been developed under the genius of 
the blind publisher, Sir Arthur Pearson, especially for 
soldiers and sailors who have lost their sight in the war. 
Some of these have already returned to Canada and: 
are entirely independent and self-supporting outside of 
their pensions. Six blinded soldiers have come back 
home without having received any training, and they 
are being re-educated in our own institutions. Massage 
and salesmanship offer the best openings for these af- 
flicted men in Canada. They are being taught here by 
men who have themselves become blind and achieved 
success even with this handicap. This qualification on 
the part of the teacher inspires the soldier as nothing 
else would do. ‘This little group of disabled men is 
one of the bright spots in the work of re-education. They 
are cheerful, ambitious, assiduous in their studies, and 
are making remarkable progress. They complain much 
less of their misfortune than a great many of us do about 
our fancied ills and grievances. 

A group of Jamaican soldiers was brought to Halifax, 
N.S., suffering from severe frostbite. Nine of them had 
to have both legs amputated, and eight of them lost one 
leg or most of one or both feet. After their stumps had 
shrunk and become hardened they were placed in a special 
convalescent home, the residence of a public-spirited 
citizen in Halifax. The home was furnished by the 
Nova Scotia Red Cross Society. By special arrange- 
ment through the Military Hospitals Commission the 
Government of Jamaica bore the cost of artificial limbs 
and vocational training for the disabled men. They 
were trained in suitable trades such as shoe-repairing, 
tailoring, ‘tinsmithing, etc. At the end of six months 
they were sent back home completely outfitted with the 
best: of artificial limbs and the power of earning 50 per 
cent. more wages than before they received their physical 
handicap. 

The possibilities of placing a disabled soldier on a plane 
of earning power equal to or better than the one he 
enjoyed before he donned the uniform are replete with 
hope. ‘The effort is absolutely sound morally, socially, 
and economically. Many of the men who have fought 
for us and come back with racked and broken bodies have 
never had a fair chance to prepare themselves adequately 
to gain a livelihood. Their physical handicaps result- 
ing from war do not in most cases equal the social, edu- 
cational, and industrial handicaps they have met with 
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in their individual struggles during times of peace. The j 


reconstruction of the lives of the wounded men through 


the power of education is the first task of eliminating the _ 


destructive effect of war as it comes home to Canada. 
We commend this great humanitarian work to your ear- 
nest consideration. We gladly give you the fruits of our 
short experience and trust the United States may e 


the achievements we hope to attain. 
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Ts The Liberal Icelandic Movement. 


REV. ROGNVALDUR PETURSSON. « 


Here in the East, where questions of nationality, of 
race, of religion, of rights historical and civil are engag- 
ing the master minds, minor questions of nationalities 
may have been less exhaustively analyzed and described. 
There may be many who have never heard of such 
people as the Icelanders, and if told that there are a 
number of them in the Western United States and Can- 
ada may be no less surprised than that estimable Eng- 
lish lady visiting in Winnipeg some years ago, who, 
when informed that among other residents of the city 
there were some from Iceland, exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, now, 
I knew this was a Northern town, but I never thought 
you had real Eskimos!”’ 

. The name ‘‘Iceland” is suggestive of snow and ice 
and perpetual winter, yet the mean annual temperature 
of the southern coast is not far from that of the city of 
Quebec. It is a country of open winters and short 
summers, a country of the most varied and remarkably 
beautiful natural scenery, of glaciers and volcanoes, 
geysers and hot springs, of innumerable fjords dotted 
with myriads of islands. It has been inhabited for over 
a thousand years and thus quite properly may be classed 
with the old countries of the world. 

fe The country was colonized from the Scandinavian 
peninsula direct, and from the Norse and Danish settle- 
ments in Ireland and Scotland. ‘In the ancient coloniza- 
tion chronicle we find among the colonists men bearing 
such names as Cormack Patreck, Dongan, Kiartan, de- 
_ cidedly Scotch or Irish, but by far the greater majority 
were Norse. It may therefore be said that the inhabi- 
tants to-day are descended from purely Scandinavian 
stock. To this day they speak and preserve the ancient 
language of the North, once widely spoken and close of 
kin to the language of England before the Norman Con- 
quest. 

The original colonists were men who braved isolation 
and even death to escape subjection and tyranny. Just 
as the Pilgrim Fathers sought religious liberty on the 
American shores, so these pilgrims sought civil freedom 
on that desert island. After that most eventful battle 
of the Middle Ages, fought off the Norwegian coast in 
Hafiers fjord 872, which set loose on all Western Europe 
those hordes of Vikings and plunderers,—a battle by 
which King Harold the Fairhaired became the sole 
master and sovereign of all Norway,—a great exodus 
from the country began, taking nobles and freeholders 
now subdued and subjected to a despotic ruler. Some 
directed their course to the British Isles, some to Flan- 
ders and Northern France, while some went to Iceland. 
There they set up an independent republic—the first 
republic of Europe—that stoutly maintained its inde- 
pendence down to the end of the sixteenth century, and 
has preserved its existence down to the present day. 
In the ninth and the tenth centuries contemporary 
writers rarely distinguished between Icelanders and 
Norsemen, and generally referred to them as Northmen; 
but as early as the discovery of America, at the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century, the two had grown quite 
apart and Icelandic nationality had become just as dis- 
ct as that of Norway, Denmark, or Sweden. This 
vas not only marked by certain linguistic changes that 

an little by little to appear on the continent, but 
her by character and temperament of the people 
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early colonists took with them not only the lan- 
but the laws of free Norway and Sweden and the 
nt r gion of the Scandinavian race, all these modi- 
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fied to meet the requirements of their new environment. 
The laws were made suited to the republican form of 
government, subject to repeal and amendment by the 
national assembly that met annually in the open, in 
the most picturesque place in the interior of the island, 
and continued to meet there down to year 1798. 

The religious concepts and ideals were softened, re- 
modelled, and transformed until they fairly rivalled the 
ethical and spiritual standards of the Catholic Church. 
For ever the noble monuments of these times are the 
ancient law code and the two Eddas. 

All this influenced the character of the people, their 
social and religious sentiments, their love of freedom, 
and accentuated their dislike for royalty and privileged 
ranks. As ever in republics, their attention was turned 
from warfare and piracy to peaceful avocations, the 
writing of poetry, recording of annals, compiling of 
sagas. At the time when Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark were torn to pieces by internal dissension and 
strife, Icelandic scholars were committing to writing the 
sagas, the Eddas, the ethnic and religious history of the 
Gothic and the Teutonic races. 

No less marked and unique is the religious history 
of the island. Prior to the year 1000 two Christian mis- 
sionaries visited the country, but it was chiefly by the 
influence of younger men who returned home after 
sojourning in foreign lands, notably in France, that Chris- 
tian ideas and thought gained adherents in the country. 
At the beginning of the eleventh century, when came 
the transition to Catholicism, the people appeared re- 
markably prepared for the change. No violence or 
bloodshed marked the advent of the new faith and the 
transition from the old order to the new was accom- 
plished by peaceful enactment of Parliament. Catholi- 
cism, then at its height of power, never obtained that 
civil and spiritual supremacy it enjoyed on the con- 
tinent. Celibacy was a matter of choice, the native 
language was never displaced by Latin, and all literary 
and scientific labor was carried on in the native tongue. 
Great freedom of thought was enjoyed even up to the 
last hours of the Catholic era. Again the transition 
from Catholicism to Lutheranism was achieved by an 
act of Parliament, although brought on and hastened 
by political upheavals in Denmark. 

The first translation of the New Testament was early 
accomplished, and published in Denmark in 1540, a 
year later than the English Coverdale version. ‘This 
translation was made by an Icelandic student of Witten- 
berg, ason of a bishop in the diocese of Holar. In 1584 
the entire Bible together with the Apocrypha and Lu- 
ther’s Commentaries appeared from the printing-press of 
the diocese of Holar. 

Thus the Icelanders were among the first to embrace 
Protestantism—true Protestants indeed, even under the 


_ old Covenant. 


With the rise of modern philosophy and rationalism in 
Europe, echoes of those same advanced ideas can plainly 
be found in the literary productions of the times. The 
rise of defined religious liberalism, however, dates back 
to the latter part of the eighteenth century. 

The first great exponent of this new thought was 
Magnus Stephensen (d. 1833), the chief justice of the 
country. 

Another famous liberal and promoter of reverent free 
thought was the well-known astronomer and professor 
of mathematics in the College of Reykjavik, Bjorn Gunn- 
loqsson (1874). These two men repudiated and refuted 
the doctrine of eternal damnation, and proclaimed, in 
the spirit of Jesus, universal forgiveness and redemp- 
tion of every penitent soul. They also rejected the 
doctrine of infallibility of the Bible, and asserted that 
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all religion, pagan, Jewish, or Christian, was one, the 
inherent aspiration of the human spirit toward God. 

The third expounder of liberal Christianity was Magnus 
Hiriksson, the first avowed Unitarian of Iceland. The 
greater’ part of his life was spent in Denmark, whither 
he went to study at the University of Copenhagen, and 
all his chief works are written in the Danish language. 
Chief among his works is a volume on the authenticity 
of the Fourth Gospel and a volume on the character 
and personality of Jesus. In spite of his unpopular 
views and bitter controversy with conservative Luther- 
ans, he was loved and honored by many of his country- 
men and especially by the students of the University, 
to whom he remained a brother and a friend, a leader 
and a counsellor. It is curious to note that no one has 
done more to perpetuate the memory of his brotherly 
affection and pious sincerity than the present Bishop 
of Iceland, the noble-minded Dr. Petur Petursson. He 
lived in extreme poverty all his life, yet twice did he 
decline a beneficium offered him by the Bishop of Ice- 
land. ‘The reason, as he stated, was, not being in sym- 
pathy with the Established Church, he could not con- 
scientiously assume charge of a parish. 

He exerted tremendous influence over a number of 
sober-minded men by the beauty and dignity of his 
character and the authority and earnestness of his ap- 
peal. To him and to Prof. Gunnlogsson may be traced 
that freedom of thought which gives the Church of Ice- 
land a unique position in the Lutheran fellowship all 
over the world. 

From the middle of the nineteenth century a spirit 
of tolerance and broad sympathy has been very marked 
within the Church itself. This may be traced to the 
influence exerted by the writings of Dr. P. Petursson, 
the Bishop of the island (1891), of whom it has been 
truly said that he has civilized and humanized the Church 
of the country. Of late even still greater progress has 
been achieved toward a free and an emancipated church 
by leading men of the higher educational institutions 
of the country. 

Even the late Bishop Thorhaller Bjornarson went 
so far as to make a kindly and an approving mention, 
in the official publication of the State Church, of services 
held by a visiting Icelandic Unitarian minister from 
Winnipeg, in Reykjavik some five years ago. 

The nation has never been large, rarely if ever exceed- 
ing a hundred thousand, yet the number of eminent 
scholars this insignificant group of people has produced 
would surprise many. Some of the most famous men 
of Northern Europe, especially in the field of art and 
exploration and letters, trace their birth or ancestry 
to this island. For a thousand years there was no emi- 
gration following the unsuccessful attempt to colonize 
America after its discovery by Leifer Eiriksson, but the 
memory of that discovery was ever cherished. 

The year 1872 marks the beginning of emigration into 
Western United States and Canada, which has continued 
down to the outbreak of the present war. Colonies 
were formed in New Jersey, Wisconsin, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Montana, and Wash- 
ington, and in Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
British Columbia. In Winnipeg alone we have ap- 
proximately six thousand Icelanders, and in the States 
and Provinces I have mentioned, some thirty to forty 
thousand. 

The early arrivals must have appeared somewhat 
strange to the native population of those western towns; 
not that they differed so much from them in dress or 
manners as in language and mode of thought and living. 
They had come to work, to build new homes, and to 
cast in their lot with other nationalities of the New 
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World. By such as could not conceive of a civilization 
outside of America (and they were not so few in those 
days, and they are not so few even at this time) and 
knew no other speech than the English language, they 
were called barbarians, “bloody Icelanders,” and by 
that most sinful and unclean epithet “foreigners”’; 
but these epithets were not understood and so went un- 
heeded. Strange to say, that word “foreigner” is in 
our Canadian parlance assuming more and more the 
meaning and significance of the Roman word “ Hostes,”’ 
than the Anglo-Saxon word ‘‘guest.” Little did our 
friends in Winnipeg and elsewhere dream that these 
singular—and to them uncouth—immigrants were heirs 
to a civilization older than Cartier or the Mayflower, 
older than the Norman Conquest, and that they spoke 
a language that forms one of the bases for the English 
tongue. 

This experience of former years has left no trace of 
bitterness in the soul. The immigrants were proud and 
self-reliant, no strangers to struggle and hardship, and 
so they have prospered. ‘They have adapted themselves 
to their new environment and with characteristic en- 
thusiasm entered into the spirit of American progress 
and freedom. 

With considerable pride they point to the fact that 
few if any have ever received public charity and not 
one ever been sent to a state or a provincial penitentiary. 
Of the younger generation reared or born in America 
several have entered the learned professions and hun- 
dreds have received diplomas from a state or a provin- 
cial university. Education of the young has ever been 
traditional with the race. As simple statistics, we have 
now in the four States of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Manitoba, and Saskatchewan, sixteen physicians, eight 
university professors, twenty-six lawyers, twenty-eight 
clergymen, six pharmaceutic chemists, two civil engi- 
neers, two mechanical engineers, and four agriculturists. 
Some twenty have been elected to the legislative cham- 
bers, including the present Minister of Public Works, 
in the Manitoba government. Other public offices 
they have held by the score. As business men and 
farmers they have been successful, and in industry and 
building operations, as some of the Western towns will 
show. The New Parliament Buildings of Manitoba, 
the downfall of the late Roblin government, the subject 
of two years’ contentious litigation, have now been 
awarded to a firm one of whose members and general 
superintendent is an Icelander and a Unitarian. 

As a people they have been exceedingly loyal to their 
adopted land. This loyalty has been shown in various 
ways; the one not least evident is the readiness with 
which they have enlisted in the Canadian militia since 
the outbreak of the present war. Over a thousand 
have already enrolled in the overseas battalions, and 
the majority of them (young lawyers, university men, 
and farmers’ sons) been sent over to France. This is 
not because as a people they are lovers of war. We 
hate this war from the bottom of our hearts. Iceland 
has been the most peaceful country in the world, but 
these young men construe their duty to their adopted 
land as demanding this sacrifice, and they volunteered. 
Many a young man, member of one of our Winnipeg — 
churches, has now, in that peculiar and mystical phrase — 
of the battlefields, “gone West,” and will return no 
more. >] 

Among these people the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion established a mission twenty-six years ago, the 
wisdom of which has at times been questioned. Some 
years ago a gentleman remarked to me that the get 
feeling in Boston was not essentially different from th: 
of Thangbrand, King Olaf’s priest, who on his arrival ir 
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Norway delivered his official report to his royal patron 
in these words, as Longfellow puts it: “O King Olaf, 
little hope is there for these Iceland men.” Whether 
or not he was in a position to speak authoritatively on 
the subject I shall not attempt to say. It is not alto- 
gether unlikely that the mission in its earlier stages did 
not quite come up to the expectations of its supporters, 
and for that there were many and varied reasons, but 
of late it seems as though it had justified its existence. 
From that small beginning made in Winnipeg in 1891 
with thirty-six members an extensive conference has been 
evolved with ten societies distributed through the two 
prairie provinces. The First Unitarian Church of 
Winnipeg had prior to the war over two hundred and 
seventy adult members enrolled on its register, and 
some of the other societies came close up to that. It 
is not in the number of members attracted that the 
mission has rendered its greatest service, but by the 
broadening influence it has exerted on the orthodox 
bodies, and the dissemination of Unitarian ideas among 
people in general. Even in the home country these 
efforts in Western Canada have not passed altogether 
unnoticed, but evoked a word of sympathy and encour- 
agement from several leading men there. 

In its earlier stages the mission met with strong and 
often ungenerous opposition, but of late this has greatly 
changed and there is much more fraternizing now be- 
tween our liberal organizations and the orthodox bodies 
than formerly. Even some of us are permitting our- 
selves to dream of a future when the orthodox churches 
will have become more liberal and we more orthodox, 
so that we may heal up every breach and span every 
chasm that has separated us in the past and work to- 
gether in harmonious unity—a creedless conference—a 

' truly Unitarian Catholic Church,—true Christians as 
we all want to be. 

Some time prior to the war we had four ministers in 
our conference. Lately two of them have resigned and 
entered into another field of labor. This has placed our 
work in grave danger, and unless two men at least can 
be found to join us in the work, some points that have 
given great promise may have to be abandoned; but 
there is every hope that divinity school graduates from 
Iceland may be secured for this work as soon as we 
return to normal times again. In the mean time every 
effort will be made to hold what we have and if possible 
gain a little more. One comforting assurance comes 
to us from our experience in the past, and predicts well 
for the future; that is, that not one Unitarian society 

ever organized has ceased to exist, not one Unitarian 
church once opened has closed its doors, and extremely 
few of those who have joined the Unitarian body have 
ever gone back to their former affiliations. 


- The Progress of Prohibition in Canada. 


WILLIAM IRVINE. 


Pressure of time does not permit me to enter into de- 
tails, and I must content myself with showing in a general 
way the temperance status of Canada to-day, what has 
yet to be accomplished, and how the church may become 
a potent factor in aiding the temperance movement. 
A phenomenal advance has been made toward temper- 
ein Canada during the last two years. In this respect, 
if in no other, we have come into the stream of progress, 
ulated by the great world war. The grim spectre 
possible national disaster has awakened in all nations 
“group sense of safety’’ to such a degree that every 
al institution is tottering to its inevitable doom. 
the influence of a crisis, things have come to pass 
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‘which a short time ago would hardly have been contem- 


plated as a remote probability. It seems as if the great 
surging current of human progress had reached the top of 
the dams and barricades which the conservatism of the 
ages had placed in its way, and now was sweeping all 
before it. Many of our boasted institutions of civiliza- 
tion are shrivelling in the melting-pot, which is being 
heated by the raging fires of the most colossal blunder in 
history. Standards of ethics, organized religion, creeds, 


- and systems of political economy have fallen beneath the 


great demand of modern human need. In other coun- 
tries, as in Great Britain, some attempt has been made to 
readjust things in keeping with the demand of the hour, 
but in Canada we have drifted along in much the same 
way, with ‘“‘Business as usual’ as our motto. We have 
had many splendid examples of heroism and self-sacrifice 
from the ranks of the common people. Men have volun- 
teered to give their lives in a cause which seemed to be 
worthy; mothers have wrenched from their hearts the 
sons of their love and given them for the nation’s good, 
and for democracy; but when it comes to the great soul- 
less and inhuman world of industry and commerce we 
have no single example such as Mr. Henry Ford, who 
placed his whole plant at the disposal of the nation during 
the war. 

Let us congratulate ourselves that in this one thing, 
the abolishing of a traffic which undermined both the phys- 
ical and moral constitution of our national life, we were 
equal in some measure to the occasion’s demands, and 
almost rise to the temperance status of Russia. Prohibi- 
tion is now a fact in every Province in Canada with the 
one exception of the Province of Quebec, where the tem- 
perance forces are still strenuously working for results. 
We have experienced a temperance revolution; the people 
saw the utter folly of using material and labor, much needed 
in a time of great stress, for the manufacture of that which 
impairs manhood, and to that extent endangered the 
issues at stake in the war. 

The victory, however, is not complete. Provincial law 
in matters of trade are subservient to Dominion law. In 
this case the Provinces have no power to prevent the 
manufacture and wholesale importation of liquor from 
other Provinces. While the Dominion Government pro- 
hibits a person from buying a pair of boots or a suit of 
clothes from the other side of the boundary-line, without 
thinking that it hinders trade, yet it will not prevent the 
trade between Provinces of that which poisons and de- 
moralizes a people. 

But we have abolished the bar and all retailing of drink 
within the Provinces. ‘The result as to the consumption 
of liquor, the amount of crime, and the decreasing of 
poverty has been amazing. I withhold the figures given, 
because there are other factors, such as the internment of 


foreigners, the great demand for labor, etc., caused by 


the war, which might have worked toward the decreasing 
of poverty and crime, but when due allowances have 
been made the benefits accruing from prohibition are un- 
deniable. 

The temperance forces are now moving for state-wide 
prohibition. Already we are knocking at the door of 
Parliament, demanding that the manufacture of intoxi- 
cating liquors be stopped in the Dominion of Canada. 
This is the victory we are struggling for; it must be com- 
plete and final. 

Between us and this final victory there stands a greater 
evil even than that of the drink traffic, greater because it 
is by it that the drink traffic has so long survived: that 
evil is party politics. This pernicious system of public 
administration secures the division of the people without 
tan adequate cause, and thus leaves us the helpless vic- 
tims of the strongly intrenched liquor interests at the back 
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of it. The temperance question, like many others, has 
been made a political football, and kicked all over the 
field of politics; but the time has come to make a goal in 
the game, and the first goal will be to uproot the curse of 
partyism from our public life. 

In this great task the church cannot afford to remain 
supine. In the past all affairs that savored of politics 
were taboo to the Christian Church. We have gone to 
work on the policy of keeping religion out of politics, and 
any one who glances at our public life would say that we 
had thoroughly succeeded in doing this. Yet we cannot 
do this. ‘There is no religion apart from our common 
life. All the real religion we have is incorporated in our 
business life and written on our statute books. The 
Christianity which does not express itself in every phase 
of human activity is a failure. 

The church, then, must substitute direct action for in- 
direct influence in this great struggle for temperance, 
and put higher ideals into our public life. Formerly we 
offered a prayer for the drunkard, or took a pledge under 
our arm and besought him for his signature; but the 
Provinces of this Dominion have gone dry because the 
church people made an active and co-operative effort. 
They prayed with their legs, with their brains, and with 
their pockets. When the Canadian people learn to pray 
with their ballots, we shall soon have a Christian nation. 

CaLGARY, ALBERTA. 


Silence and Strength. 


SOPHIA ROBERTS BARTLETT. 


When my burden of life grows too heavy, 
When the turmoil and strife are too great, 
When the pathway of duty is tangled 
And love seems criss-crossed with hate, 


I turn to the beautiful forest, 
I wait in the silences there; 

I list to the brook sweetly singing 
And blend with the music a prayer. 


Back again to my world of endeavor, 
Made strong by that rare silent hour, 

I thank the good God for his wild-woods, 
His constant and all-healing power. 


The Naughtiness of Superfluity. 


GEORGE LEONARD CHANEY. 


A text is very like a stocking. It goes on better if 
you turn it inside out. ‘Thus the judicious James in his 
counsel to the early Church to lay aside one thing and 
another, includes superfluous naughtiness, as if he recog- 
nized the practical necessity of a certain amount of con- 


trariness in a childish world, but would fain keep it 


within reasonable limits. It is like this sensible apostle 
to counsel moderation in all things, especially in naughti- 
ness. Meden agan: Nothing too much, is his common- 
sense motto. Foolishness within bounds, if you must, 
but not too much foolishness. There ought to be a 
gospel that would save us from our follies as well as from 
our sins, but there is not. 

We do not feel that we are doing any violence to our 
text, James i. 21, therefore, if we reverse its form and 
preach the folly of too-muchness. It is the bane of 
modern civilization. A cow and an apple-tree, as a 
pithy friend of my youth used to put it, are all a man 
needs. Whyseekfor more? Oras I have heard in earlier 
days of a family who were said to live on a crab and a 
carrot. Without taking stock at par with either of these 
economists, I am moved to invest a little ink and paper 
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in advocating economy, as a counsel of prudence if not 
of perfection in these needy days. Assured as we are 
by high authorities that fundamentally the bloody 
wrestling of the nations is just an economic bout, Eng- 
land and Germany, for example, battling for economic 
superiority, we begin to learn that economy is a bigger 
business than simply saving so much on a dinner or a 
suit of clothes. Economy is the science of world-house- 
keeping; national agreement to live and let live in a- 
racing and competitive world. Ultimately the world 
falls into the pocket of the man who can live on rice if 
need be and work more than eight hours a day. Ave 
China! Vale America! 

How difficult it is for a preacher to the manner disci- 
plined to content himself with his horizon and not go 
voyaging into space. I set out to write a paragraph or 
two on the moral blemish of excess in living, and here I 
am compassing the earth and on the point of exploiting 
the universe for illustrations of my humble theme. As 
if everybody did not know that nothing is lost in Nature’s 
kitchen and that man’s chief hold on immortality, to say 
nothing of his grip on this life, depends on the parsimony 
of his Creator! 

“One-third of what a man eats nourishes him,’ says 
Flammarion; “‘the other two-thirds he eats at his peril.” 
If the war does no other service to the world, it may 
backen that childish superfluity in eating and drinking, 
that satiety of sweets, that social rivalry in costly living, 
that broadening of the religious phylacteries, that greed 
for business profits which invites and justifies surtaxes, 
and, above all, that superman who is proving himself 
such a subter-devil. 


The Pastor Was Sixty Years Old. 


The pastor of the church one morning received a call 
from the chairman of his board of trustees, according to 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. No one ever told the details 
of that interview, but the substance of it was that the 
minister was told that the church would prosper more 
rapidly under the ministry of a younger man. ‘The 
pastor was sixty years old—‘‘too old,” he was told, to 
continue and “hold the church together.” He had 
served the church for nearly forty years: had given the best 
years of his life to its upbuilding and to the ministrations 
of its people; he had married its young; baptized its 
children; had soothed the last hours of those who had 
passed away, had laid them to rest, and had said the last 
words over them. And now he was “too old” to do any 
of these things, and a younger man must take his place. 
Of course there is nothing for such a servant of the com- 
munity to do but to accept the inevitable, and this the 
minister did. The announcement was shortly made 
that ‘‘our beloved pastor felt compelled to relinquish his 
work after nearly forty years of tireless, self-denying, 
and successful ministry in the church which his own 
efforts had built.” 

Then there was a farewell sermon, at which all the 
women of the church wept and the men looked at the 
ceiling. A “largely attended” reception was given the 
minister and his wife, the board of trustees made up a 
purse (there was seven hundred dollars in it) and pre- 
sented to “their beloved pastor a suitably engrossed rai 
illuminated address.” And with these “suitable off 
of affection,” so the local paper said, “the beloved minis- 
ter” retired, and a younger man took his place. In short, 
the minister, after a lifetime of service, was thrown on 
the scrap heap—with seven hundred dollars in his pocket 
and an illuminated address! Oh, yes, of course he c 
ask for “clergy relief,” and receive the aa t 
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would be coming to him. But has it ever occurred to 

many of us that a clergyman has quite as much self- 

respect as a man in any other profession, and_that these 

“clergy reliefs’—simply another name for doles of 

charity—do not appeal to a man, that his self-respect 
will not allow him to ask for them, and that, even if he 
does ask, they are absolutely inadequate for the most 
moderate support of even an old man and his wife? And 
so this servant of man and of God went the way of hun- 
dreds of others of his cloth. 

A little sequel to this story—it isa true one—is very 
important'and very significant. This man had a youngest 
son who was at college and was just entering the seminary 
to take a theological education and become a minister 
like unto his father. He came home to attend the fare- 
well reception, and at its close he went with his father 
into his study and, throwing his arms around his father’s 
neck, said: “Dad, this is rotten! I know now what the 
ministerial scrap heap means. My decision to be a 
minister is off from this day! I am for a job where I can 
hold my rights and ask no favors, and where at sixty I'll 
have a competence.” 

The father demurred, but the son was obdurate. He 
went back to college, changed his course, was graduated 
as the most brilliant scholar that Yale had seen in three 
decades, and is to-day one of the most respected and 
successful professional men in the United States. The 

church lost a man—something that it needs more than it 
does anything else. And it will go on losing men until 
the average layman wakes up and sees the responsibility 
of the church to take care of its old clergymen as business 
houses are taking care of their employees. A little busi- 
ness welfare would help the church! 


for Freedom and Dumanity. 


Liberty Enlightening the World. 


I am an American. 
My father was an atom of dust, 
My mother a straw in the wind, 
To his Serene Majesty. 
One of my ancestors died in the mines of Siberia; 
Another was crippled for life by twenty blows of the knout. 
Another was killed defending his home during the massacres. 
The history of my ancestors is a trail of blood 
To the palace-gate of the Great White Czar. 
And then the dream came— 
The dream of America. 
In the light of the Liberty torch. 
The atom of dust became a man 
And the straw in the wind became a woman 
For the first time. 
“‘See,”’ said my father, pointing to the flag that fluttered near, 
“That flag of stars and stripes is yours; 
It is the emblem of the promised land. 
It means, my son, the hope of humanity. 
Live for it . . . die for it!” 
Under the open sky of my new country I swore to do so; 
And every drop of blood in me will keep that vow, 
I am proud of my future. 
I am an American. 


—Elias Lieberman. 


PROCLAMATION OF THE REPUBLIC. 


General Korniloff’s rebellion has been quelled. But 
great is the confusion caused thereby, and again great 
is the danger threatening the fate of the fatherland, and 
5 freedom. 

_ Holding it necessary to put an end to the external 
indefiniteness of the state’s Tg amenge ya peraberine 
¢ unanimous and rapturous approval of the republican 
1 expressed at the oe state conference, the pro- 
- government declares that the constitutional 
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organization according to which the Russian state is 
ruled is a republican organization, and it hereby pro- 
claims the Russian Republic. 
KERENSKY, Minister and President. 
YAROUDNI, Minister of Justice. 


RUSSIA—AMERICA. 


A wind in the world! The dark departs; 

The chains now rust that crushed men’s flesh and bones, 
Feet tread no more the mildewed prison stones, 

And slavery is lifted from your hearts. 


A wind in the world! O Company 

Of darkened Russia, watching long in vain, 
Now shall you see the cloud of Russia’s pain 
Go shrinking out across a summer sky. 


A wind in the world! Our God shall be 

In all the future left no kingly doll, 

Decked out with dreadful sceptre, steel, and stole, 
But walk the earth—a man in charity. 


A wind in the world! And doubts are blown 
To dust along, and the old stars come forth— 
Stars of a creed to Pilgrim Fathers worth 

A field of broken spears and flowers strown. 


A wind in the world! Now truancy 

From the true self is ended: to her part 
Supreme again she moves—and from her heart 
A great America cries: Death to Tyranny! 


A wind in the world! And we have come 

Together, sea by sea; in all the lands 

Vision doth move at last, and Freedom stands 

With brightened wings, and smiles and beckons home! 
—John Galsworthy. 


PRAYER. 


Almighty and Eternal God, before whose face the 
generations of men rise and pass away, enable us to conse- 
crate ourselves to the eternal principles of truth and 
righteousness that we may fulfil Thy will. Teach us our 
kinship with all who strive for liberty, those, who grope in 
darkness, seeking for the light of a larger life, those who 
know not the law which makes liberty. Thou hast 
spoken in the hearts of men who sit in bondage, and they 
have responded to Thy call. Give patience, give stead- 
fastness, give fidelity, to all who thus seek to discover the 
path which leads to righteousness and peace. 


Lord of all, whose balance trieth the nations, to lift 
up or to cast down: never through vain conceit may we 
be blind to the unchanging conditions of ‘Thy blessing. 
The world and its fulness are Thine; our portion thereof 
may we hold, not in wanton self-will, but reverently, as 
of Thee; making it the stronghold of right, the refuge of 
the oppressed, and the moderatorgof lawless ambition. 
Make all who speak or act for this nation true organs of 
Thy equity, that through{their wisdom and faithfulness 
Thou mayst be our lawgiver and judge. 


There is a dispute as to whether Luther belonged to 
the Reformation or the Reformation belonged to Luther— 
whether he created the change or led it. It is a useless 
question. Little, indeed, and very transitory the Refor- 
mation would have been if it could have been any one 
man’s work. ‘The work of one great man cannot be sepa- 
rated from humanity. Luther himself would have been 
the last to claim that he ever created the Protestant 
Reformation; but if any man’s personality was ever 
prominent in any great crisis, it was Luther’s.—Phillips 
Brooks. 
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Mother, Command! 


Deep in our hearts we hear our Country’s call 
To rich and poor, where’er our lot be cast: 
To every man and woman of us all 
The great chance comes at last. 


Speak then, great Mother! Only tell us how 
Each of thy children may best toil for thee, 
How soul and brain may serve, or thew may bow, 
To aid thine empery. 


To-day we deem each peaceful path we tread, 
Each unpolluted stream, each untorn tree, 
Is hallowed by the blood of sacred dead 
Who fell to hold them free. 


And even for us, who cannot take the field, 
The dear land we would strive for in her need 
Should seem, at last, with deeper meaning sealed 
Our very own indeed. 


Mother, command us, then! We each would bring 
His utmost aid, as strength be more or less; 
We crave to work as one in stablishing 
The realm of Righteousness. 


And, dying, what happier knowledge could we ask 
Than this: whatever lowly way we trod, 
Life gave us one supreme, ennobling task 
For Home, for Right, for God! 
—Habberton Lulham, in the Spectator. 


The Four Hundredth Anniversary of 
the Protestant Reformation. 


The following suggestions are offered by 
the American Unitarian Association to those 
churches which are now planning for services 
October 28, ‘‘to celebrate the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century and to hasten the trans- 
formation of the twentieth.” 

The best responsive reading for Sunday, 
October 28, is that to be found in the Service 
of Commemoration on page 33 of the New 
Hymn Book. If that is unavailable, selec- 
tion might be made from Psalms XXIV, 
XLIV (often called Luther’s Psalm), and XCI. 

Suggested Scripture readings are parts of 
2 Chronicles xxix. 1-20, with the account of 
the Reformation of the Jewish Church under 
Hezekiah; parts of the Epistle to the Romans, 
setting forth the Lutheran Doctrine of Justifi- 
cation by Faith (‘Soul of the Bible,” pages 
424-425); passages from Ecclesiasticus xxxix. 
(“Soul of the Bible,’’ page 288), descriptive of 
the quality and character of leadership; 
Ephesians vi. 10-17 (“‘Soul of the Bible,” page 
461), descriptive of the armor of God. 

Selections from the following hymns can 
be used at the services of Sunday, October 28, 
and at the proposed preliminary or union 
meetings. United hymn singing was one of 
the marked features of the Reformation move- 
ment and one of the chief reasons of Luther’s 
popular success. Some of these hymns might 
well be committed to memory by the children 
of the Sunday-school. The numbers are 
from the New Hymn Book. 


314 A mighty fortress is our God (Kin’ feste 
Burg). 

366 God’s trumpet wakes the shlimbering 
world (All Saints New). 

394 Life of ages, richly poured (St. Bees). 

396 O God, our help in ages past (St. Anne). 

397 O God, while generations flee (St. Anne). 

400 Who dares to bind to his dull sense 
(Aspiration). 

401 Faith of our fathers, living still (St. 
Catherine). 
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402 Give ear, ye children, to my law (St. 
Martin’s). 

407 Like pilgrims sailing through the night 
(Truro). 

408 These things shall be,—a loftier race 
(Truro). 

436 To thee, Fiemal Soul, be praise! (An- 
gelus). 

437 Thou glorious God, before whose face 
(Angelus). 

439.0 thou in lonely vigil led (Rockingham). 

441 Eternal One, thou living God (Win- 
chester New). 

442 The past yet lives in all its truth, O 
God! (Pax Dei). ° 

444 Behold a Sower! from afar (Petersham). 

455 From age to age how grandly rise (Vul- 
pius). 

456 O pure reformers! not in vain (Win- 
chester Old). 


The music of the Reformation ought to 
find appropriate recognition. Organists may 
well select their preludes, offertories, etc., 
from such collections as Bach’s ‘Chorale 
Preludes’? (edited by Atkins), Schering’s 
“Compositions of the 15th and 16th Centu- 
ries’? and the ‘‘Chorale Preludes” edited by 
Straube. Use might be made of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘Reformation Symphony,” the ‘‘ Fes- 
tival Overture,’’ Nicolai-Liszt, and the vari- 
ous compositions that contain settings of 
“Rin’ feste Burg” such as Wagner’s “ Kaiser- 
marsch,” Raff’s “Overture,” and Fischer’s 
“Prelude and Fugue.” 

Suggested lecture subjects are ‘‘The Re- 
formers before Luther’’; ‘‘’The Heroes of the 
Reformation’’—to be treated as a group or as 
individuals; ‘‘Luther’s. Bible and its In- 
fluence’; ‘‘The Influence of the Reformation 
on Civilization, on Education, on Social 
Welfare”; ‘The Loss and Gain of the Refor- 
mation”; “The Hymns and Music of the 
Reformation”; ‘The Reformation and Lib- 
erty”; “‘The Unfinished Reformation.” 

The Association has gathered a collection 
of sixty slides, illustrating different phases 
of the Reformation history, and these will be 
available for the use of ministers who have 
command of a stereopticon. 

A general reading list includes ‘“‘A History 
of the Papacy,” by Mandell Creighton; ‘‘ The 
Reformation,” by George P. Fisher; ‘‘ History 
of the Reformation,” by T. M. Lindsay (In- 
ternational Theological Library) ; ‘‘ History of 
the Reformation,” by Williston Walker 
(Epochs of Church History Series); ‘The 
Reformation Period,” by Henry Gee (Hand- 
books of English Church History); ‘The 
Reformation of the Sixteenth Century,” by 
Charles Beard (Hibbert Lectures). 

Books about Luther are ‘Martin Luther 
and the Reformation,” by Charles Beard; 
“Martin Luther,” by Gustav Freytag; “Life 
and Letters of Martin Luther,” edited by 
Preserved Smith; “Martin Luther, the Man 
and his Work,” by A. C. McGiffert. 

Books about other reformers are “Philip 
Melanchthon” by J. W. Richard (Heroes of 
the Reformation Series); “‘Zwingli,” by S. M. 
Jackson (Heroes of the Reformation Series); 
“rasmus,” by Ephraim Emerton (Heroes of 
the Reformation Series); ‘Francis David,” 
by W. C. Gannett; “John Calvin,” by 
Williston Walker (Heroes of the Reformation 
Series); ‘‘John Knox,” by Andrew Lang; 
“William the Silent,” by R. Putnam; ‘The 
Huguenots,” by H. M. Baird; ‘‘ Oliver Crom- 
well,” by J. Morley; “The Beginnings of New 
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England,” by John Fiske; ‘The Pilgrim Re- 
public,” by J. A. Goodwitk: “William Ellery 
Channing,” by P. R. Frothingham; “Theo- 
dore Parker,” by J. W. Chadwick; “The 
Influence of Emerson,” by E. D. Mead; 
“Our Liberal Movement,” by J. H. Allen; 
“Heralds of the Liberal Faith,” by S. A. 
Eliot. 

The works of Martin Luther have been 
printed in many editions. Luther’s Corre- 
spondence has been translated and edited by 
Dr. Preserved Smith. 


Literature. 


‘THE CONVERSION OF HAMILTON WHEELER. 
By Prescott Locke. Bloomington, Ill.: The 
Pandect Publishing Co. 1917. $1.25—On 
the slip cover this is described as ‘‘'a modern 
scientific novel,’ and furthermore as “a 
story of religion and love disclosing facts that 
are startling, astounding, sensational.” To 
entitle it thus is to do it more or less wrong, 
since there is much matter of interest for dis- 
cussion scattered through the author’s pages 
which is not at all sensational. The better 
title, which appears on the title-page in a 
subordinate position, is “‘Studies in Religious 
Psychology and Pathology.” Story, in any 
ordinary meaning of the term, there is none, 
the entire volume being devoted to psycholog- 
ical studies and discussions carried on by three 
or four persons. As incidental to the subject 
we find descriptions of the Sunday meetings 
in the course of which the famous evangelist 
receives an amount of satirical attention that 
must have made him wince more than once. 
The aim of Mr. Locke’s book is to show the 
harm of revivals as now conducted, and to 
bring home to hearers an emotional religious 
experience with which are blended strong hu- 
man aspects. The work includes some 284 
closely printed pages, not a few of which 
should receive intelligent attention from 
thoughtful men and women. 


Farruork: THE ANNALS OF A COUNTRY 
CuyurcH. By Edgar DeWitt Jones. New 
York: The Macmillan Company.—This is 
a very interesting collection of short stories 
about the life of a country church in Northern 
Kentucky. There are annals of the old 
days when the church was in its prime; 
then come days of discouragement, and at 
last restoration under the leadership of a 
man who has the vision of a church which 
shall serve the community in all ways. 
Jacob Boardman, Major Menifee, Richard 
Marvin are types that one is glad to know, 
while Roger Edgecomb voices the spirit of 
the new day. The book is well written, 
and the descriptions of life in that section 
of Kentucky are very vivid. 


FairH, War, AND Poricy: Addresses on 
the European War. By Gilbert Murray. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 _ 
net.—Mr. Murray’s thirteen addresses have 
nearly all first seen the light in various peri- 
odicals, ‘but are none the worse for that cir- _ 
cumstance.” The opening chapter, entitled — 
“First Thoughts on the War,’’ first - cate 
in the Hibbert Journal, and “How can War 
ever be Right?” as ‘‘Oxford Pamphlet No. 
18,” was issued ct nearly the same time 
As the earliest addresses relating to the 
policy, they are of especial signifi: 
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each and all will bear close attention. Note- 
worthy, too, will be found the author’s tem- 
perate viewpoint as regards the entrance of 
America into the war. ‘‘Of course we can- 
not tell yet what sort of action America 
means to make, but for our part the more 
. fully and generously she accepts her share in 
the world’s burden the better the result will 
be.”’ . 


THE VALIDITY OF THE RELIGIOUS EXPERI- 
ENCE: A Preliminary Study in the Philosophy 

_ of Religion. By George A. Barrow, Ph.D. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 1917. $1.50 
net.—The substance of the volume before us 
includes seven lectures originally delivered 
at Harvard University, and constitutes a 
notable example of clear, close reasoning. 
Indeed, so much were they generally admired 
that several of them were repeated by re- 
quest. They vary somewhat in character 
and construction, and after an analysis of 
individuality the work closes by defining the 
limits of the province of theology. A second 
lecture is concerned with a discussion of re- 
ligion real and unique, while a third has to 
do with the source of religion. Perhaps the 
lecture of most value is that on the test of re- 
ligion, and we are inclined to consider this 
lecture the ablest of the seven, so far as basic 
character is concerned, but the entire argu- 
| ment will be of interest to the thoughtful 

man. 


. AT THE FRONT IN A FiivveR. By William 
Yorke Stevenson. Boston: ‘Houghton Mif- 
fln Company. $1.25.—Nothing makes the 

war seem more real than the unadorned 

diaries of men who are sharing its terrible 

experiences and taking them as part of the 
| day’s work. ‘This diary does for the Ambu- 
lance Corps what the Campaign Diary of a 
French Officer did for the men in the trenches, 
making their work and their spirit more in- 
telligible to readers far from the thrilling 
scenes they picture. This diary was written 
without the remotest idea of publication, and 
it bears on every page the assurance of its 
verity. In one sense it is a continuation of 
the story told in Ambulance Number Ten, 
since Mr. Stevenson took the place of Leslie 
Buswell, its driver, and writer of one of the 
first of these stories of personal experience 
issued by these publishers, which number 
already some thirty-odd volumes. 


THE SANDMAN; His SoNGS AND RHYMES. 
By Jennie Wallis. Boston: The Page Co. 
$1.50.—This collection includes some of the 
classic verses for children, oldtime favorites, 
with many of later date, not so familiar, but 
sure to please the little ones, for whom the 
book is designed. A number are written by 
the compiler. Seventeen full-page illustra- 
tions add to the book’s attractiveness. Such 
‘verses read to young children at bedtime help 
_ launch the little ones happily into dreamland, 
_as they slip unconsciously from these songs of 
_ pets, and toys, and playtime delights, musi- 

sally read in mother’s loved voice, into the 

fairyland of sleep. Kindergarten teachers 
as as mothers will find this a helpful 


THE PLATTSBURGERS. By Arthur Stan- 

i Pier. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
. $1.25.—The chapters of this book 
life at the Plattsburg camp not exactly 
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as it is to-day, but as it presented itself to 
the boys of the first camp, gathered before 
the call to arms had sounded, when their hard 
work, serious as it was, yet lacked the sting 
of actual war conditions amd the urge of 
national necessity. It is a good story, a 
story of boy character and development, 
which indicates the ideals that consciously or 
unconsciously move many such boys to-day 
and afford a reliable source of power. Mr. 
Pier’s books for boys deserve their popularity. 


BInuwi—E Boy aAnpD I, and Other Child 
Verse for Adult Readers. By Will P. Snyder. 
Boston: Sherman, French& Co. $1.—These 
poems are very true to child life. They pre- 
sent sayings and ways of the little ones in 
phases and scenes that will be familiar to 
every parent. Part I. gives verse in terms of 
the father’s relation to the little children, in- 
cluding one that slipped out of life. In the 
second part the children are themselves the 
speakers. The verse is mainly in children’s 
dialect. The poetic value is not great, but the 
verses are pleasing and express sentiments 
that are valuable because they are universal 
experiences. 
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for the observance of the 
FOUR HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
of the 


PROTESTANT REFORMATION 


Price 10 cents, Postage extra 
American Unitarian Association 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM HULL 
AND 


THE SURRENDER OF DETROIT 


Leaflets sent gratis by the Post-Office Mission 
of the Church of the Disciples. 


Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
5 BRIMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


In memory of 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
One hundred copies of his book 
SELF-CULTURE 
Spiritual, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical 


Will be given away this autumn. Ministers, 
Theological Schools and Public Libraries to have 
the first choice. Address Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


WE BELIEVE 


BY ’ 
Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D. 


{19 pp. 


90c net 


98c by mail 


A compilation of stirring sermons on the five cardinal principles of the Unitarian faith. Every 
page rings with hope, with comfort and with truth. Printed and bound in pocket-size edition. 


The CHRISTIAN REGISTER says: 


We earnestly commend it to all people, especially our own people 


and to teachers of our youth, as sane, clear, satisfying, and sufficiently scholarly in definition to stick 


in the mind. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Substance of Gothic 


By Ralph Adams Cram, Litt.D., LL.D. 


In a masterly and convincing manner, Dr. Cram, whose work at West Point, 
Princeton, and on the superb St. Thomas’ Church in New York has given him world 
renown, develops his subject not only as an organic scheme of building, but as a 
definite exponent of the religious, philosophical, social, political and economic con- 


ditions that obtained in medizvalism. 


All who think deeply of the present world 


crisis and of what is to come after will find illuminating guidance in Professor 
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The Home, 
The House Inside. 


I have a house inside of me, 

A house that people never see; 

It has a door through which none pass ,— 
And windows, but they’re not of glass. 


“Where do you live?” ask folks I meet, 
And then I say, “On such-a-street”’; 
But still I know what’s really me 

Lives in a house folks nevee see. 


Sometimes I like to go inside, 

And hide and hide and hide and hide, 
And doctor up my wounded pride 
When I’ve been treated rough outside. 


And sometimes, when I’ve been to blame, 
I go indoors and blush for shame; 

And get my mind in better frame, 

And get my tongue and temper tame. 


I meet my heavenly Father there; 

For He stoops down to hear my prayer, 
To smooth my brow and cure my care 
And make me brave to do and dare. 


Then after I have been made strong, 

And have things right that were all wrong, 
I come outside where I belong, 

To sing a new and happy song. 


Then I can hear the people say, 

“You're bright and bonnie, good and gay,” 
And it’s because I feel that way,— 

But they don’t know the price I pay. 


You have a house inside of you, 

Where you may fight your batties, too, 
And God will tell you what to do 

And make your heart both kind and true. 


—Samuel W. Gratin. 


The Magic Spectacles. 


WINIFRED ARNOLD. 


Once upon a time there was a Girl who 
never had any Opportunities. Other girls 
had chances to travel, or to become wonder- 
fully educated, or to do something heroic 
for their country, or to give away a great 
deal of money, or even to earn some—but 
she had none at all. She lived in a small 
town where the schools weren’t particularly 
good; and she was too young to go abroad 
and nurse the soldiers; and her father hadn’t 
much money to give her, for he was a poor 
country minister—and worst of all, how could 
she earn any? No, certainly if there was 
ever a girl who had no Opportstaiaers she 
was the one! 

She was sitting one day on a fallen tree by 
the roadside, weeping about this, when a little 
Old Woman came along. She was brown and 
wrinkled and bent; but her eyes were kindly 
and her smile was sweet and sympathetic, so 
when she stopped and asked what was the 
matter, the Girl told her all her troubles. 

“Dear me, dear me,’’ said the Old Woman 


then. ‘‘No Opportunities at all? That cer- 
tainly issad. Why I thought everybody had 
some. Are you sure you know them when 


you see them, my dear?” 

The Girl was indignant at the mere sugges- 
tion of such anidea. ‘‘ Why, of course I do!” 
she cried. ‘Anybody knows an Opportunity 
when she sees one. The trouble with me is 
that I never have any to see.” 

“Well,”’said the Old Woman,and she smiled 
very pleasantly as she spoke, ‘‘I have here a 
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pair of spectacles that I think are perfectly 
wonderful for seeing Opportunities. Would 
you not be willing just to slip them on and 
try them otit while we walk down the street 
together? I’m curious to see whether they 
are good for everybody, or whether it’s just 
my imagination.” 

“Oh, certainly, if it would be any favor to 
you,’’ said the Girl, politely, and she slipped 
the spectacles into place and off they started. 

It wasn’t three mintites before she was 
clutching the Old Woman’s arm in great ex- 
citement. 

“Oh, look!’”’ she cried. “‘See that man 
over there! ‘There’s a perfectly fine Oppor- 
tunity standing right beside him and he’s 
looking over its head and doesn’t see it at all. 
I must run and tell him.” 

But the Man smiled patronizingly as he 
shook the Girl’s hand off his arm. 

‘““My dear young lady,” said he, “‘Oppor- 
tunities are like angels. They come down 
from heaven and we know them by their 
wonderful shining wings. Don’t distract my 
mind, please. I can’t stop tolookat you. I 
must keep my eyes turned upward.” Even 
as he spoke, his own Opportunity slipped 
back into the ground, whence it had come. 

“Men are so stupid,” sighed the Girl, as she 
went on. ‘Now if that had been a girl, I 
know she would— Oh, look, there’s Eva 
Martin! She’s my friend who longs to be 
wonderfully educated, just as Ido; and there’s 
the Opportunity sitting right beside her. Oh, 
why should Eva have that grand chance when 
I have none?” 

But suddenly the Golden Opportunity rose 
and began to move away. Forgetting her 
selfishness, the Girl sprang eagerly forward. 

“Oh, quick, Eva!” she cried, ‘“‘there’s 
your Opportunity just going. Catch it 
quickly, do! It’s your chance to have a 
wonderful education.” 

But Eva only smiled languidly. ‘‘ Don’t 
be excited about nothing, my dear,’’ said she. 
“That’s no Opportunity. That’s the same 
old chance I’ve had all my life—to graduate 
at the school here, and read all of grandpa’s 
great big library full of books, and perhaps 
take a correspondence course or so, and travel 
a little. You run along and catch it, if you 
think it’s so wonderful.”’ 

“Tt isn’t my Opportunity,” said the Girl. 
“Tt’s yours, you know. I[’’— 

But before she had finished speaking a 
bright-eyed young foreign girl ran out of a 
side alley and grasped the vanishing Oppor- 
tunity with both hands. 

“Oh, joy! oh, joy!” cried she, in broken 
English. ‘At last my chance to get an edu- 
cation, it have come. A night school it ees 
to start. Daytimes I can work and nights I 
can study.” 

“Oh, is that all?” said the Girl, turning 
away in disappointment. ‘‘I thought it 
really amounted to something.”’ 

“Tt ees my beeg Opportunity,”’ smiled the 
little foreigner, clasping it fondly as she turned 
away. 

‘‘Oh, of course for people like that’’— be- 
gan the Girl; and then she caught sight of 
another friend, a girl who was seated on her 
own veranda steps, gazing sadly down the 
walk before her. 

“Oh, if I were only rich!”’ she moaned. 
“Only rich people have a chance in this world. 
Oh, if I could only go away from here, so that 
I could find an Opportunity to cultivate my 
talents! I could be famous, I know.” 
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“But, look, May!” cried the girl, running 
up the walk. ‘‘You don’t need money, or to 
go away. ‘There’s your Opportunity stand- 
ing right there in front of you with a pen in its 
hand. It’s a fine one.” d 

“Oh, yes,” answered May. ‘“That’s what 
they’re always saying: ‘Write about your 
home and the things you know about.’ What 
I want to do is to describe big things and come 
to be famous. ‘There’s no Opportunity here; 
I must go away for that.” 

Just then May’s brother came out of the 
house. . ‘‘What’s all this I hear?’’ he said. 
“Opportunities right here on our front lawn? 
Nonsense, May, don’t you believe it. It’s 
only rich people who have the Opportunities 
in this world.” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t,’ cried the Girl, eagerly. 
“As I was coming up the street I saw at least 
half a dozen ‘Opportunities for Poor Boys.’ 
Come on with me and I’ll show you.” 

May’s brother laughed. ‘“‘ Well, if you see 
any more, you just head them this way,” he 
said. “T’ll sit right here and be ready to 
welcome them when they come.” : 

“T will, too,” laughed May. ‘‘Send the 
‘Opportunities for Poor Girls’ to me.” 

‘Oh, there aren’t any for Poor Girls,” said 
the Girl—‘“‘ unless they have talents like you’’; 
and she went sadly away down the street. 

By this time she had given up speaking to 
people about the things that she saw, but as 
she walked along she grew more and more dis- 
gusted at people’s stupidity. 

There was the Man, for instance, who was 
wandering up and down, looking for guide- 
posts in the road to Success; and there in his 
own empty little shop Success was waiting 
for him. 

Others would get near enough to an Oppor- 
tunity to look her over, even to talk about 
her timidly behind her back; but they were 
never quite sure enough to seize her before 
she was gone. 

So they walked through the whole Prcceome 
the Girl and the brown, bent figure beside 
her—and half the time the Girl was exclaim- 
ing over the wonderful number of Opportu- 
nities that she saw, and the other half over 
the blindness of the people to whom they 
belonged. 

“Tt’s queer you haven’t found one for your- 
self yet, you who can see,”’ said her compan- 
ion at last. 

“Oh,” said the Girl, ‘‘I’ve been looking all 
my life, you know. For others, there are 
plenty, but not for me.’ 

“Have you looked everywhere?” asked the 
Old Woman, in a queer voice. 

Suddenly the Girl turned, and for the first 
time since she had worn the magic spectacles 
she looked carefully at the figure beside her; 
and there, hidden under the old brown cloak 
of Every Day and the wrinkled mask of 
Homely Labor, she suddenly recognized the 
shining face and form of the most glorious 
Opportunity of all—the Opportunity to do 
a wonderful service for her country; and — 
crowded beneath the cloak there were growing 
up Opportunities to travel, and to learn, and 
to earn money, and to give what is better 
than money. : 4s 

Even as she recognized this and flung her “4 
arms about the smiling figure the other people , 
came running up. 

“What a greedy girl!’’ they cried. © 
has taken for herself the only Oppc 
that there is anywhere about!” — 

The Girl only smiled as she 1 
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"magic spectacles toward them. ‘‘The world 
-isfullof Opportunities,’ shesaid. ‘There are 


some for all of you; but you must learn to 
look under the cloak and the mask.” 


The Pattern in the Heart. 


) Shelah was a little girl who grew up in the 
Far East. She could remember that when 
she was very small indeed they had lived in a 

_ large brown tent, and that a wide cloth was 

__hung over the door at night. 

_. The time came when Shelah moved into a 

_ white house, built very low, with thick walls 

and tiny windows. It stood near the house 

of her uncle, who owned a large date-tree. 

Shelah’s father had a large brown camel, 
_ on which he often took long journeys. Her 
mother prepared the dates and bread for their 
meals and made their loose white clothing. 

Every day, too, she would sit and weave 
before a great loom strung with threads that 
_ ran up and down, through which she drew 
other threads of lovely colors. As she 
_ worked, the rug that she was weaving grew 
heavy and long beneath her hands, and a 
beautiful pattern showed upon the finished 
surface. 

“Tet me weave, mother,’”’ Shelah said one 
. day; but her mother smilingly turned her 
away, saying,— 

“You do not know the pattern.” 

After that time Shelah watched her mother 
work, thinking that with care she could 
learn the pattern; but all of the threads 
seemed to be arranged differently. 
“Lend me your pattern, mother,” 
begged. ‘‘I wish to weave.” 

“Some day you will, little daughter,” 
teplied her mother, ‘‘but you are too small 
now. I have no pattern except the beautiful 
one I hold within my heart.” 

Shelah thought a great deal about her 
mother’s’ words. That there could be a 

_ pattern in her heart seemed to the child a 

very strange thing. 

When the nightingale sang sweetly from the 
tree near her window at night, Shelah listened 
breathlessly. “She is singing from the 

pattern in her heart,’’ she thought. ‘‘ What 

a lovely pattern it must be!” 

Her father often spoke of the difficulties of 

his desert trips and of the faithful camel’s 

endurance. 

“His is a rude, rough pattern,” thought 
Shelah, “‘but strong and well-woven, like the 
Tug.” 

There came a time when Shelah had no 
‘mother or father, but only the uncle who 
lived next door and owned the date-tree; 
and he sold the tree and with the money 
rom the sale took Shelah across the ocean 
to America. 

_Shelah brought with her the rug that she 
had seen her mother weave, for she knew 
it was not only beautiful but lasting. 
ations of other children might yet walk 
its rich colors. - 
the new country she went to school, 


she 


amed Rosina, ds 
day Rosina said: “‘Shelah, how is it 
always look so neat and know 


: not, ig replied Shelah, ‘“‘unless it 
of the pattern within my heart. NY. 
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“What is that?” asked Rosina. 
not understand.” 

Then Shelah told her of her mother’s 
rug and the hidden pattern in her heart, 
from which had come its beauty. 

“Some -day,” she said, “I shall try to 
make a rug like my mother’s, but first I try 
to hold only a beautiful pattern in my heart. 
It is because of the pattern that I study 
hard.” 

“How fine!”’ exclaimed Rosina. “I am 
so glad you told me! I intend to try to hold 
a pretty pattern in my heart, too, and some 
day you must show me the beautiful rug 
that your mother made.’’—Harriet Ives, in 
the Youth’s Companion. 
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How Gordon kept Shop. 


When Gen. Gordon first went to the 
Soudan, he found that the native chiefs 
knew nothing about money or its use. All 
the European traders who had visited the 
country up to that time had paid the chiefs 
with a handful of beads, or a few pieces of 
calico, for any. work which they had done, 
and the chiefs prized the beads and calico 
far more than copper or silver coins. 

Now Gen. Gordon was not quite satis- 
fied to do merely as other people had done. 
He thought it was time these grown-up 
children learned to buy and sell with the 
help of money. But, as the people them- 
selves wanted none of his money, he was 
puzzled how to teach them the use of it. 

At length he hit upon a rather clever plan. 
He made a number of little piles or lots of 
beads, wire, and other things which they 
valued, and which they usually received as 
the pay for their labors. But, when payday 
arrived, he gave each man a small coin, 
equal to an English penny in value. When 
each man had received his pay, Gen. Gordon, 
playing at keeping shop, offered to exchange 
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one of his piles of beads or wire for each 
coin. ‘The men soon saw what was wanted, 
and thus learned the use of money. ‘Then 
Gordon put before them other things of 
greater value, and told them how many coins 
he would take for each. When the men 
saw what things were to be bought by saving 
up a few coins, they refused to buy any more 
beads. ‘‘No,” they said, ‘“‘we will keep 
the money till we get more, and can buy 
more expensive things.’’—Chatterbox. 


Athletes of Attica. 


The athlete of ancient Greece wore his 
hair cropped,—a distinguishing feature in a 
land of long hair. Trainers for the games led 
a very careful life. They were under orders 
for a rigid diet, which became especially se- 
vere just before the contest. 

Their bill of fare consisted of fresh cheese, 
dried figs, and wheaten porridge. A little 
later in the era meat was allowed; with a 
preference for beef and pork. Bread was 
not allowed with meat, and sweets not at all. 

At one time a strange custom of diet came 
into vogue. Every day, at the conclusion of 
practice, the athletes were obliged to consume 
enormous quantities of food, which was 
digested in a long-continued sleep. The 
amount was gradually increased, until huge 
meals of meat were taken. This diet pro- 
duced a corpulence which was of advantage in 
wrestling, but injurious for other sports. 


Little Paul, aged four, was watching the 
kindling of an open fire in the fireplace for 
the first time. When the flames commenced 
to mount and the wood began to crackle with 
the heat, Paul exclaimed, after a moment’s 
reflection, “‘I know what makes it noisy, 
daddy; it’s the fire hitting against the 
stones,—isn’t it?” : 
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Peace with a Sword. 


(Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem—Motto of 
Massachusetts.) 


Peace! How we love her and the good she brings 
On broad, beniznant wings! 
And we have clung to her—how close and long, 
While she has made us strong! 
Now we must guard her lest her power cease, 
And in the harried world be no more peace. 
Even with a sword, 
Help us, O Lord! 


Not peace bought for us by the martyred dead 
Of countries reeking red; 
No peace flung to us from a tyrant’s hand, 
Sop to a servile land. 
Our Peace the State’s strong arm holds high and free, 
The placid Peace she seeks in liberty. 
Yea, with a sword, 
Help us, O Lord! 


O Massachusetts! In your golden prime, 
Not with a bribe of time 
You won her; with wise words and careful ways 
In perilous days. 
No! By your valor, by the patriot blood 
Of your brave sons poured in a generous flood; 
Peace with a sword! 
Help us, O Lord! 
Bring out the banners that defied a king; 
The tattered colors bring 
That made a nation one from sea to sea, 
In godly iiberty. 
Unsheathe the patriot steel in time of need, 
O Massachusetts! Shouting in the lead,— 
“Peace with a sword! 
Help us, O Lord!” 


—Abbie Farwell Brown. 


The Saguenay Trip. 


Just as the last session of the General 
Conference was to be held in Montreal a 
large proportion of the delegates and their 
friends started for the trip down the St. 
Lawrence and up the Saguenay River to 
Ha Ha Bay. The steamer Saguenay was 
the home of the party for the trip, and a 
fine steamer it is. Everything possible was 
done to make the voyage pleasant, and all 
on board were disposed to enjoy themselves 
and add to the pleasure of others. 

The time of departure from Montreal was 
6 P.M. It was a perfect evening for sitting 
on deck, and the moonlight was s beautifully 
reflected in the water. 

After a quiet night, welcome to a com- 
pany of people who had passed a rather 
strenuous week journeying to the Confer- 
ence and attending its sessions, the new 
Quebec Bridge was reached at 5 a.M., and 
all had an opportunity to see this marvel- 
lous piece of workmanship. Soon we were 
in view of the interesting city of Quebec 
with the great citadel and the Chateau 
Frontenac in plain sight from the steamer. 
A few of the party stopped here, but the 
main party went on for a delightful sail on 
the river, whose water was as smooth as 
the traditional mill-pond. A brief call was 
made at Murray Bay, and many went on 
shore and visited places of interest, includ- 
ing the summer residence of Mr. Taft. 

It was about 6 P.M., after a leisurely sail 
down the river, when Tadousac’was reached. 
The tide was very low, and a long time was 
spent in trying to get the steamer of eigh- 
teen-feet draft through twelve feet of water! 
The strength of the engine and the softness 
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of the mud made it possible at last to reach 
the dock. In the course of the evening St. 
Alphonse on Ha Ha Bay was reached. 

Sunday brought rain and a cold wind, 
which made it necessary to keep within 
doors for the most* part, and the plan for 
a service on the deck was changed and the 
cabin on the main deck was turned into a 
place of worship. The service was con- 
ducted by Rev. Florence FE. Buck, who 
read fine selections of Scripture, ancient and 
modern, and gave out the hymns verse by 
verse in the absence of books. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Alfred Manchester of Salem, 
Mass. Rev. Louis C. Cornish preached the 
sermon from the text: ‘‘I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills, whence cometh my help. 
My help cometh from God, who made 
heaven and earth.’’ The ancient hills and 
those immediately surrounding us were 
beautifully united. 

We were now at Trinity Bay, and the 
steamer circled around and around to give 
all ample opportunity to see the capes, 
Trinity and Eternity. 

Soon we were in rough water, which was 
an addition to the enjoyment of some but 
not of all. During the afternoon and even- 
ing there was good singing by a little group 
around the piano. “‘O Canada’’ seemed 
to be the favorite song, and it was sung with 
much spirit. 

Quebec was reached at about 6 A.M. on 
Monday. It was a disappointment to have 
a rainy day in this old city of historical in- 
terest and notable monuments. However, 
the situation was accepted cheerfully and 
the day was busily spent with much satisfac- 
tion. 

An excursion was made to the Shrine of 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré. The magnificent 
church with its sweet-toned organ, which 
was skilfully played, was much admired, 
and opportunity was given to see the re- 
markable paintings and other treasures. 

A priest of the order of the Redemptorist 
Fathers was very courteous, and besides 
telling the story of the church he sang the 
sweet song of Ste. Anne, which was then 
played upon the great organ with the ac- 
companiment of the chimes. Six P.M. was 
the time of departure from Quebec for Mon- 
treal, where at 6 A.M. the party arrived full 
of pleasant memories of the trip. 

Many of those who made this pleasant 
voyage together were members of the Cali- 
fornia Pilgrimage, and there was a pleasant 
revival of friendships made on that notable 
journey. It was a happy family gathering, 
and the hope was often expressed that a 
reunion might be had at the Baltimore Con- 
ference which is in pleasant anticipation. 

M. 


In after years the details of a book, a 
conversation, or the appearance of a friend 
are forgotten and only the large outline 
remains. The Unitarians who gazed in 
awed silence at the majestic shores of the 
Saguenay felt the country to have a distinct 
personality quite apart from the scenery 
and yet in a way partaking of the character 
of the hills and rocks. 

As our steamer cut the evrifitinto aati 
waters we saw many tiny hamlets clustering 
in the valleys between the cliffs. First 
against the vivid foliage and clear bright sky 
rose the slender spire of the church. Ap- 
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proaching nearer, the houses seemed to have 
taken shelter in its protecting shadow. The 
little river landing-places, where the coming 
of our boat was an event, were infinitely 
appealing in their isolation; and always 
there was the church, the centre of all the 
life, always lavishly decorated, the object 
of affection of the entire community. 

The stern shores were masses of the most 
glorious color, rioting red and gold, accented 
by groves of fir and spruce. One felt that 
Nature was trying thus to soften and temper 
the almost unbearable harsh beauty of the 
country. ‘This too one read into the church. 
A God who could create the black river with 
deep swift current and the towering cliffs 
needed an intermediary who should possess 
the symbols of his power with the gift of 
humanity, to protect and comfort his chil- 
dren in this too vast grandeur. This is the 
Church of French-Canada. 

At Tadousac, the French settlement at 
the mouth of the Saguenay River, the travel- 
lers saw the first church established in Can- 
ada, a tiny structure but indicative of the 
place of the Church in the life of the people 
and the history of the country. It was 
while at anchor in the harbor at Tadousac 
that we saw the great Northern Lights ap- 
pear behind the curtain of the clouds. Their 
glory fell on the hills like the sun striking 
through a cathedral window and staining 
the bare dark floor with beautiful varied 
light. 

One of the most impressive experiences 
of the journey was the service held on Sun- 
day morning in the shadow of Cape Trinity, 
that cliff said to be higher than Gibraltar. 
The day was gray, and snow fell, yet on the 
banks of the river was a golden glow like 
that of an autumn sun. The engines were 
stilled and we lay quietly in the shelter of 
the great cape, uniting in a simple service 
of worship. Rev. Florence E. Buck, Rev. 
Alfred Manchester, and Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish conducted the ceremony. As we 
repeated the words of the beautiful Twenty- 
third Psalm all felt truly that in this land 
“The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want.’ 

At Murray Bay a stop was made, most 
of the Unitarians climbing the hill to the 
home of ex-President Taft. From this 
point we looked out over the majestic St. 
Lawrence, more sea than river. Back from 
the shores rolled the mountains, rank upon 
rank. Living in the midst of such supreme 
beauty it would seem impossible that the 
lives of the people should be less than noble. 

Back at last to the works of man! We 
crowded the decks of the steamer for a 
glimpse of the great cantilever bridge at 
Quebec, completed after fifty years of en- 
deavor, and now spanning the broad river. 

In the old city of Quebec our first pilgrim- 
age was to the shrine of Ste. Anne de Beau- 
pré. We gazed with curiosity at the crutches, 
artificial legs, and surgical appliances stacked 
in testimonial to the healing miracles per- 
formed by the saint. A priest explained 
the history of the beatitiful church and its 
decorations, and pointed out with pride the 
rich marbles and heavy goldeh ornaments. 
The old tradition is lovely, but the surround-— 
ings have been too much commercialized. 
It is hard to believe that the sick and weary 
can still journey there trusting in the miracu- 
lous powers of the patron saint. 

Back on the train to Quebec we 
the foot of the Montmorency f 
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than Niagara. The waters fall roaring and 
the spray dashes high against the rocks. 
_ The mysticism of Ste. Anne pales before 
_ this evidence of God’s might. 
| The narrow twisting streets and dingy 
houses of this Old World city of the new 
_ continent charms the visitor. Here too we 
feel the presence of the Church. Great 
cathedrals, convents, and schools mark each 
street. Although the sky was _ overcast, 
many of the party walked on the famous 
Dufferin Terrace below the walled heights 
of the ancient fortress. 

At home once more, the impression of the 
Church as the soul of Canada remains, a 
Church heartening the people and bridging 
the chasm between man’s life and the won- 
der of the eternal hills. 

ELInorE MoreHOUSE HERRICK. 


Southern Letter. 


“Tt’s a long way to Tipperary. It’s a long 
way to go.” I started up and listened 
wonderingly. Was I dreaming or did I really 

__ hear the sound of many boyish voices singing? 
As I became more fully awake the sound 
reached me more and more clearly, accom- 
| panied by the rhythmical tramp of feet upon 
the hard roadbed, and now I could see hun- 
dreds of our soldier boys marching, and 
singing gaily as they went from ‘‘somewhere”’ 
| to ‘“‘somewhere.’”’ Only just now the fact 
_ did not give me that painful sinking feeling, 
for the ‘‘somewheres” in question were 
probably within ten miles of each other, and 
these boys marching in the sweet morning 
air,—the clock chimed ‘‘two,’—with the 

Gulf breeze blowing in their faces and the 

full moon lighting their way, seemed full of 
just the joy of life. It is interesting to the 
civilian here on the edge of the cantonments, 
or rather surrounded by them, where in so 
many ways he is brought in touch with the 
soldier’s life. 

The days are spent mostly in the camp, 
drilling, studying, practising, and sometimes 
taking a turn at the detested “K.P.,” 
Kitchen Police, which means preparing vege- 
tables and more vegetables ready for cooking 
or eating. One had confided to me after a 
day on “K.P.” duty that he worked from 
early morning until 5 p.m. and he never sup- 
posed so much food could be needed; he 
thought he prepared enough for the whole 
army, but it was only part rations for one 
squadron for one day. For the trench-dig- 
ging, building, etc., I will not even try to give 

_ you an idea, though it is extremely interesting, 
as a brief visit to one of the cantonments 
would convince you. I am only going to tell 
you of some of the things the people of the 
city are doing to help the soldier boys. 

_ When word reaches us either through some 
end in a distant home, giving the boy’s 
2 and assignment, or by the more imme- 
e telephone message from the soldier in 
p to whom has been given a name and 
ss, then the way is open to show some 
sy tothe newcomer. As it is very hard 

aman in camp, the best way is to let 


which mean just a slight effort 
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Many of the boys are here only for a few 
weeks, so whatever is done must be done 
quickly, for as soon as they have a certain 
position, off they go to the next appointment, 
and the good-bys must be as cheerful as patri- 
otism can make them. ‘“Good-by; may 
we come to see you again if we come this way?”’ 
and ‘‘ May we call this our Southern home?’’ 
a couple of boys were heard to say to one 
genial host at parting, and the reply was, 
“Alway think of it so, for you will indeed 
be welcome.’ ‘Then follows the letter from 
the hostess to the mother in some far-away 
part of the country, telling of the meeting, 
and giving some word of friendly cheer to the 
one who is waiting anxiously for even the 
tiniest bit of mews about her soldier boy. 
This is called the Triangle. 

Hardly a club or Sunday-school room which 
has not been opened during the summer for 
the accommodation of the soldiers, for 
reading, writing, or games. Several of the 
churches served luncheon to the men Sunday, 
when it became known that if they stayed 
until the service was finished they must go 
without luncheon at the camp, as it was im- 
possible to make connection. The churches 
entered into this arrangement most heartily 
and tried to make it a personal affair. Of 
course there is a Recreation Fund. The 
nucleus for this Fund was raised by a few 
members of a woman’s club who worked 
patriotically under the grand-stand at the 
Fair Grounds on the Fourth of July selling 
the delicacies which usually abound at such 
a place on such an occasion, and raising 
about three hundred dollars. It was an 
unusual experience, being within sound and 
almost within sight of the races and military 
competitions, and hearing the bugle as it 
called for fresh competitors, getting only 
the dust from the hoofs of the racers as they 
pounded by. Once in a while the particulars 
of an unusual happening would reach the 
busy toilers, but for the rest all were satisfied 
to work hard, feeling that this was a little 
practical help. Later on a large sum of 
money was collected by general subscription, 
and this is being carefully expended for the 
entertainment of the soldiers. 

Friday evening each week a small group of 
talented people are glad to give their time 
at the camp, entertaining the men. Saturday 
evening the men from all the camps come to 
town for their one holiday, and then it is 
that parties of all sorts are arranged for. 
Dancing parties chaperoned by society 
ladies are given at the leading hotels. One 
of the small pretty parks near the centre of 
the city has been given for the same purpose. 
The cement walks are swept and polished, 
a fine military band is well placed, and this 
park with its lovely setting of trees and 
groups of happy dancers makes many a 
picture worthy of Corot. Here too ac- 
quaintance is made under the careful over- 
sight of a group of matrons. 

For the sick ones, flowers are sent to the 
hospitals every Friday, and whenever possible 
private automobiles are placed at the dis- 
posal of a committee who sees no oppor- 
tunity is lost for a convalescent to have an 
hour or two riding around the most attractive 
parts of the city, getting the fresh air and the 
recuperation which comes from intercourse 
with happy, healthy people. The patients 
return from these rides feeling that, with the 
good wishes of so many, getting strong is 
easier. 
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Sometimes when we know just when the 
troops are to leave the city the streets are 
lined with cheering spectators, and the 
station filled with maidens and matrons 
carrying fruit and postal cards for the soldiers. 
Sometimes the time of leaving is purposely 
made indefinite, and the men who have 
dined with us to-day may be off and away 
without a final word. 

Last Sunday morning the church services 
here in San Antonio were resumed, and, as 
the hotel ballroom where we meet had been 
used as a sleeping-place for hundreds of 
soldiers the night before, there was a little 
delay in order that the hall might be con- 
verted into a desirable meeting-place and a 
piano trundled in from the main building. 
This was all taken as an incident to be ex- 
pected, and the congregation waited cheer- 
fully until the room was ready. 

From Dallas, Houston, and New Orleans 
word has been received that the work through 
the summer months has been chiefly done by 
the Alliance members, who are preparing for 
the fall bazaars, raising money for their 
experience meetings, and planning in every 
way to increase the value of their churches 
in the communities in which they are lo- 
cated. The next letter will probably give a 
more detailed account of their fall pro- 
grammes. A. H. B. 


Qinning the Gar in the Kitchen. 


Herbert Hoover, Federal Food Adminis- 
trator, makes the following announcement :— 

The week of October 21 to 28 has been 
selected for a nation-wide campaign to com- 
plete the enrolment of our forces in conserva- 
tion of our food supply. The harvest is now 
at hand, and we can measure the world’s 
food resources. The available supplies this 
harvest year are less than last year; the 
demand upon us is greater than last year, 
and from the last harvest we exported more 
than we could really afford. We can meet 
the call upon us next year only by savings 
and by substitution of commodities which 
cannot be transported. 

The Allies are our first line of defence. 
They must be fed, and food will win the 
war. All Europe is on rations or restricted 
supplies. Only in our own country is each 
one permitted to judge for himself the duty 
he owes his country in food consumption, 
although the world depends upon us to guard 
and provide its food supply. 

This is a duty of necessity, humanity, 
and honor. As a free people we have elected 
to discharge this duty, not under autocratic 
decree, but without other restraint than the 
guidance of individual conscience. On the 
success of this unprecedented adventure in 
democracy will largely stake the issue of the 
war. 

We are asking every householder, every 
hotel, restaurant, and dealer in foodstuffs 
in the nation to become a member of the 
Food Administration for conservation, and 
to pledge themselves to follow, in so far as 
circumstances permit, the suggestions that 
will be offered from time to time as to meas- 
ures of food savings. 

For us there is no threat of privation. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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We wish only that our people should eat 
plenty, but wisely and without waste. 
Wisdom in eating is to make possible such 
adjustments in our food consumption, 
shipping, and war necessities as will allow 
us to fulfil our duty in exports to our Allies. 
By elimination of waste we serve ourselves 
economically and morally. 

I therefore appeal to the churches and to 
the schools for their assistance in this crusade; 
to all the organizations for defence, local and 
national; to all the agencies, commercial, 
social, and civic, that they join the Adminis- 
tration in this work for the fundamental 
safety of the Nation. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The fall meeting of the Norfolk Con- 
ference will be held with the Unitarian 
church in Roslindale on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 24. Sessions at 10.30 A.M. and 2 P.M. 


The one hundred and third session of the 
North Middlesex Conference will be held with 
the First Parish, Pepperell, Rev. Dudley R. 
Child, minister, Thursday, October 18. Rev. 
Edward Cummings will speak in the morning, 
on ‘Religion and Patriotism,’ and Rev. 
Samuel R. Maxwell in the afternoon, on “‘ The 
Opportunity of the Church in the Present 
Crisis.’ Rey. E. M. Grant of Wilton Centre 
will conduct the devotional service at noon. 


The Universalist. Ministers’ Meeting of 
Boston announces that Rev. J. Fort Newton, 
D.D., who has recently assumed the pastorate 
of the City Temple, London, England, will 
speak Monday, October 15, at 11 A.M., and 
cordially invites the Ministerial Union of the 
Unitarian Church to a union meeting of all 
the ministers’ associations of Boston, at the 
Chapel of the New Old South Church, on the 
corner of Dartmouth and Boylston Streets, 
Boston. In the absence of any meeting of 
the Ministerial Union, the president hopes 
the invitation will receive a cordial response. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union will 
hold its first regular meeting of the season at 
Arlington Street Church, corner of Boylston 
Street, Boston, Monday, October 15. Sub- 
ject, “What Sunday-schools can do for Relief 
Work and Reconstruction,” Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. Supper at 6, address at 7, meet- 
ing adjourned at 8.30. An informal confer- 
ence will be held each month from 5.15 to 
5.45 for the discussion of topics of immediate 
interest. The first conference will be con- 
ducted by Mrs. Anna May Peabody. The 
topic will be ‘The President’s Appeal to the 
Teachers of the Country.’ Copies of the 
announcement of later meetings may be ob- 
tained from the secretary, Mrs. Livingston 
Stebbins, 3 Concord Avenue, Cambridge. 


Meetings. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE.— 
The October meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance will be held at Keene, 
N.H., on Wednesday and Thursday, October 
17 and 18. Rev. William L. Sullivan will 
give the address, Wednesday evening, and 
on Thursday the list of speakers includes 
Miss Lucy Lowell, president of The Alliance, 
Miss. Sarah Whitman, student-worker at 
Smith College, and Mr. Allen French. The 
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Keene branch extends a cordial invitation | 


to all delegates to be present at the evening 
meeting and remain for the night. Dele- 
gates who desire to be so entertained will 
please address Mrs. F. M. Hamilton, 74 
Dover Street, Keene, N.H. ‘The Cheshire 
House at Keene will furnish accommodations 
at reasonable rates. The train leaving the 
North Station, Boston, at 2.40 P.M. will 
arrive in Keene late in the afternoon, in 
ample time for the evening meeting. The 
attention of all New England branches. is 
called to the hope that each branch will be 
represented by one or more delegates. 


Churches. 


St. Louts, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. John W. Day: On Sunday morning, 
October 7, the morning service was omitted 
in order to give opportunity for the congre- 
gation and minister to join in the services 
of dedication of the new Church of the Unity, 
Rev. George R.. Dodson, pastor. The last 
Sunday of October has been selected as 
Registration Sunday, a more effective point 
for beginning a campaign of service than 
Easter. 


Business Notices, 


Only one week remains of the engagement of Jane Cowl 
in “Lilac Time” at the Park Square Theatre, Boston. 
The enthusiastic reception accorded this play by the 
press and public of Boston was a most fitting tribute to 
the play and Miss Cowl, who appears in the dual capacity 
of star and co-author with Miss Murfin of the play. The 
unanimity of opinion pronounced this attraction as the 
most brilliant of the season, and it is a matter of general 
regret that the engagement cannot be prolonged beyond 
October 20, but previously-made engagements forbid 
extension. Not only is the play most pleasing, but it 
is also particularly timely, the period being of the present 
and the locale a little village in Northern France where 
are quartered a number of English officers. As the lovely 
French peasant girl, Miss Cowl has a réle which together 
with affording her abundant opportunity to exhibit her 
supreme artistry as an emotional actress also reveals her 
comedy powers in its light and merry treatment. The 
term applied to the play, “a play of love and springtime,” 
is fitting in that the romance of the peasant girl and the 
young officer breathes the enervating and wholesome 
atmosphere of this most charming of seasons. Jane 
Cowl in “Lilac Time” affords a treat which it would be 
regrettable to miss. Seats are on sale for the remainder 
of the engagement, and all mail orders will be carefully 
filled. The matinees are on Wednesday and Saturday 
with an extra matinee on Friday, October 12, Columbus 
Day. 


_ SPORT SUITS 


MEN & WOMEN 


opp. Bromfield St. 


Guard against overheated 
Furnaces in Homes and 
Churches. 


THE AUTOMAT 


Saves coal — conserves 
heat—insures safety. 
ECONOMY AUTOMATIC 
DAMPER CO., 334 Old 
South Bldg., Boston. 


Hotel Directory, 


H OTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single 
rooms, $2; with bath, $2.50 and up, 
$3 and up. L, C. Prior, Manager. 


Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 
Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 
$1.75; suites, $5. Booklet. 

Storer F. Crarts, Gen. Manager. 


Please patronize our advertisers, 


‘| minister will preach. 


‘| School Streets. Ministers: Rev. 


Double rooms, |. 
‘| Jersey and, Peterborough 


| of Ecclesiasticism. 
| (ipswich Street) car to Jersey 
» 4 Sd z a) 
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WALPOLE, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Charles Elmer Beals: Two gifts have re- 
cently been received by this society. A 
memorial window has been placed back of 
the pulpit. It was the gift of Mrs. Junius 
Beebe of Boston, in memory of her grand- 
father, the Rev. John Mudge Merrick, who 
was minister of this church from 1839 to 
1865. The second gift was of three pulpit 
chairs presented by the children of Mrs. 
Rebecca Hartshorn in memory of their 
mother. Special services of dedication were 
held September 16. 


Personal. 


Rev. Frederick R. Griffin’s new address 
is 32 South 21st Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


2d Lieut. John Tuckerman Day, formerly 
of the first year’s class Harvard Divinity 
School, has been assigned to duty at the 
War College, Washington, Military Intel- 
ligence Section, Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
preparatory to service in France. 


News reaches us that Rev. George William 
Hill Troop, for some time minister at Roslin- 
dale, and more recently a professor in the | 
Upper Canada College at Toronto, has served 
his time in the trenches in France, and having 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


care. 

Works without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty | 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

ot intended for the depraved, the feeble minded or 
th dps 3 Institutional care. 
resident: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene (Louise Adéle Greene), 
382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 276 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 

For Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
regard to the work, address the Secretary, Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting- 
House Hill. Sunday, October 14. Rev. W. A. Marzolf 
will preach. Service at 11 o’clock. 


CAMBRIDGE FIRST CHURCH (Unitarian), Harvard 
Square. Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., minister. 
Morning service, at rr. Rev. Charies R. Joy will preach. 


‘| Sunday-school at ro A.M. Primary Class at rr A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school at 
9.15 A.M. The church is open week-days from gto 5. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morning | 

service at 11. ; 1 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Momingserviceatir. Theminister 


| will preach. The church is open every day from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Jamaica 
Plain, corner of Centre and Eliot Streets. Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Sunday-school was res on Sun- — 
day morning, October 7. Church service at rr. The — 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont and 
oward N. Brown, D.D 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30, 
Mr. Snow will preach. Open daily 9 to 12. | tabe 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES (Unitarian), corner 
Streets. Rev. Abraham 
Rihbany, minister. Disciples School] at 9.45 A.M. Kin 
garten and primary at 11 a.M. Chi ce 
Preaching by the minister. Subject, “The Good 
”” All seats are free 
invitation is extended to the public ke 


ea 
.” 
‘ “ 
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been ill with trench fever has been convalesc- | 


ing at the Isle of Wight, but expects to return 
to the front as soon as he is physically able. 


The following subscriptions for work at 
Ayer and Camp Devens have been received: 


J. Randolph a egg . $100.00 
Miss Lucy Lowell. . 100.00 


Miss Rose L. Dexter. . Dakin MPa oot eek ane 50.00 
Unity Church, Hrecktonseie bo sho ec 39-40 
CHEER MIGIENC 2 Coy, ito cats sole ade coins ods 30.00 
George Hutchinson 25.00 
Arthur W. Moors 25.00 
The Misses King.. . 15.00 
Edward C. Burrage. 10.00 
Mrs. John E. Devlin 10.00 


Mrs. H. L’. Stevens. 
Mary B. Winsor..... 
Mrs. Rosa H. Brown. 5.00 
Pittsfield Alliance Unitarian Women.. 5.00 


This fund is well started, bat i i is dreentiy 
requested that it be completed promptly. 
Contributions should be sent to the treas- 
urer, Mr. Charles B. Wiggin, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


10.00 
10,00 


Marriages, 


At King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., September 18, by 
Rey. William I. Lawrance, Clarence ae Hurd and Miss 
Julia M. Swain. 


At King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., October 6, by Rev. 
William I. Lawrance, Th.D., Benjamin Lord Colby and 
Miss Lucette Colby. 


The “Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in ovey form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes an 
in s| ly chosen foster homes. 

se within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
habeas € to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 

ests from adults are much needed. 

RESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

; TREASURER, etn BURR. 

Direcrors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. 2 dney B. fies Augusta G. Williams, M.D 

KER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, 


and 


Mass. 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Opposite pated Entrance. 


When Flowers are wanted for 
Any occasion call on 


ZINN 
4 Paik Street, Boston 


Prices are right 
Tel. Haymarket 2435 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 
and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. Extensive Salesrooms 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Carriage and Motor Equipment 
Frank S. Waterman, President 


«Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 

Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston” 
2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 

_ 303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 
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Deaths. 


LUKE.—m this city, September 29, Arthur Fuller Luke, 
aged 64 years 8 months. 


Arthur F. Luke is dead and the world is the poorer. 
If “the memory of the just is blessed,” still more so is 
that of the kind-hearted, and our friend has this double 
claim on our affectionate remembrance. Called to oc- 
cupy many positions of responsibility and trust, he filled 
them ali with rare ability, integrity, and faithfulness. 
He loathed all meanness, trickery, and vice, and could 
hate the sin without despising the sinner. Had any one 
asked him if he had “got religion” he might have re- 
sponded, ‘None to speak of,” for he was no Pharisee; but 
he held an unshaken faith in “the Eternal Goodness,’’ 
which actuated his honorable life and supported him 
bravely in his last agonizing illness. During that illness 
a little verse came to his notice which he liked to have 
tead to him and which seemed to be an expression of his 
own feeligg:— 


“T have no fear—what is in store for me 
Shall find me self-reliant, undismayed. 
God grant my only cowardice may be, 

Afraid to be afraid,” 


He had repeatedly expressed to the writer his sense of 
what he called “God’s wonderful goodness” to him, and 
in these last days he said, “I know that whatever God 
has ordered for me is wise and good,” and with that cou- 
rageous faith he approached his grave— 


“Like one that wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 
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Mr. Luke was long connected with the Unitarian So- 
ciety at West Newton; and was intimate with its honored 
minister, Mr. Jaynes. Nowithstanding his partial deaf- 
ness he was a frequent attendant at the Sunday services, 
and the fine organ on which his funeral music was sounded 
was his gift to the church,—and this was only one of his 
benefactions; others were less conspicuous, but their 
record is written in the hearts of those whom he ‘has 
helped. BA. C, 


FOR ENTERTAINING 
At Banquets Use 


ne nice MOTION 
PICTURES 


444% FARM LOAN BONDS 
of the 


FEDERAL LAND BANK OF 


SAINT PAUL 


Exempt from Federal, State, Municipal and 
Local Taxation 
PRICE 10144 AND ACCRUED INTEREST 
For application forms and information address 


WILLIAM BALLOU, 3 Concord Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Hundreds of Subjects 


NO FIRE RISK 
NELSON.H. GROVER 


161 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. Beach 982 


LAMSON & HUBBARD 
FURS & HATS 


FOR 


Men and Women, also Cloth Coats, Suits, Wraps, ete. 


A Specialty of Raccoon and Hudson Seal Coats. ° 


92 Bedford Street, Boston 


Send for Catalogue 


Men’s Apparel for Fall 


VERY article under oath to prove true economy 
in the long run, with heaps o’ satisfaction all 
along the way. 


Macullar Parker Suits and Overcoats 


Stetson Hats 
Furnishings 
Motor Apparel 


Army and Navy 
Officers’ Uniforms 


Accessories 


“Their Service exceeds their Price’ 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 
400 WASHINGTON STREET 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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Pleasantries. 


Mrs. Johnsing: ‘‘Can’t stay long, Mrs. 
Snow. I just come to see ef yo’ wouldn’t 
join de mission band.’? Mrs. Snow: ‘Fo’ 
de lan’ sakes, honey, doan come to me! I 
can’t even play a mouf organ!”’ 


“TI thought you were working on Jay 
Krank’s new house,’ said the housepainter’s 
friend. ‘‘I was going to,” replied the house- 
painter, ‘‘but I had a quarrel with him, and 
he said he’d put the paint on himself.” 
“Did he do it?” ‘Yes, that is where he 
put most of it.”’—Philadelphia Press. <3 


Harry’s household habitually hooverized. 
Harry, having hearty healthy hunger, hated 
his household’s harassing hobby, halted his 
hooverizing  hectically, heterogeneously, 
haphazard. Heigh-ho! Homeeopathist hur- 
riedly hailed. Household highly hysterical. 
Henceforth Harry hooverized humbly. 


Among celebrities of whom a brief account 
was demanded in class occurred the great 
names of Copernicus and Galileo. The 
view of these worthies taken by one youthful 
writer was as follows: ‘‘Copernicus is a mix- 
ture of copper and nickel. Galileo cared 
for none of these things.”—Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 


A young lady, talking to a pet dog on an 
electric car, asked the conductor to stop ata 
certain point. When he did so, she went to 
the platform, and there stood gesticulating, 
with the dog on her arm. ‘‘Hurry up, miss, 
hurry up! You want to get out here, don’t 
you?” “Oh, dear, no, thank you! I only 
wished to show Fido where her mother lives.” 


This account of the three creeds was 
vouched for by the late H. W. Moss, head- 
master of Shrewsbury: ““A long time ago 
they wrote the Apostles’ Creed. Nobody 
believed it. So they waited a bit and wrote 
the Nicene Creed. Still nobody believed it. 
So they waited a bit and wrote the Athana- 
sian Creed; and they had to believe that.’’— 
Nineteenth Century. 


The headmaster of Eton College, England, 
contributes to the Nineteenth Century some 
good stories illustrative of ““The Humor of 
Boyhood.” Here is an example: ‘Trace 
the growth of the power of Parliament during 
the time of the Tudors.”’ Answer: “‘In the 
reign of Elizabeth the Commons were always 
petitioning the Sovereign to marry: a thing 
they would not have dreamt of doing in the 
time of Henry the Eighth.” 


Senator Penrose, discussing the Cape May 
thoroughfares once told of a conversation he 
had had with a Cape May skipper. Amazed 
at the way they were skimming through 
creeks but an inch or two deep, he said, ‘‘I 
suppose, Captain, that you think nothing of 
sailing across the meadows when there has 
been a heavy fall of dew.”’ ‘Right you are,” 
said the captain, ‘‘though occasionally we 
have to send the man ahead with a watering- 
can,” 


Mrs. Fremont in her sketch of the life of 
her father, Senator Benton, told the following 
of a French bishop at St. Louis. It was a 
point of honor among the older French not 
to learn English; but the bishop needed it, 
and for familiar practice he secluded himself 
with the family of an American farmer, where 
he would hear no French. Soon he had 
gained enough to announce a sermon in 
English. Senator Benton was present; and 
his feelings can be imagined when the polished 
and refined bishop said, ‘‘My friends, I’m 
right down glad to see such a smart chance 
of folks here,to-day!”’ 
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McNEILLY’S 
RIDING ACADEMY 


Heath Street, near Hammond 


CHESTNUT HILL 


4 A large, well-lighted ring | Dressing rooms for men and 
women, with all modern equipments ] Lessons by ap- 
pointment Special rates for evening classes 


Tel. Brookline 166 


HAVE YOUR HOME WIRED 
FOR 


ELECTRIC SERVICE 


BY 
“THE MACLITE SYSTEM” 


This method allows us to wire all ready-built 
houses without damage to walls, floors, or 
ceilings. 
WRITE, CALL, OR TEL. MAIN 6205 
FOR 


FREE ESTIMATE 
FARLEY & MacNEILL 


98 FEDERAL STREET 
“The Big Value Fixture House.”’ 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘“ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’ ETC. 


NEW EDITION. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice’’ has been adopted by a large number 
of Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 
States. Recently, after allowing sufficient time to elapse 
for its thorough trial, a circular letter was sent to the officers 
and pastors of these schools asking for their opinion of its 
merits and value in their work. The replies, almost in- 
variably favorable, have been so gratifying to both com- 
piler and publisher that we venture to reproduce a few of 
the more characteristic of them as a guide to other Sunday- 
school committees in search of a suitable Song and Service 
Book. In so doing we also thank our friends and co- 
workers for valuable suggestions for the improvement of 
the work, which, so far as may be practicable, we shall 
adopt in future editions. 

Northampton, Mass. 

“ ‘Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Underground 
Garbage Receiver : 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


Look for our Trade Marks. 
C. H. SrepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and* PARISH 
ASSISTANTS For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. , 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H 


ESS. Danforth School 

—_ Framingham, Mass. 

The country life school 
for young boys 


James CHESTER Fiace, A.B. 
Head Master 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
\LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travellin 

fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education an 

Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sournworts, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


HAVE YOU A LITTLE SOLDIER IN YOUR HOME? 
IF YOU HAVE A BOY IN THE ARMY 


YOU WILL WANT TO SEE 
JANE COWL in “LILAC TIME” — 


«— te 


A PLAY OF LOVE AND SPRINGTIME 


By JANE COWL and JANE MURFIN at the 


PARK SQUARE THEATRE NOW ~ 


A tender love story with the present great conflict as its background, nota lurid war drama, but a 
charming yet powerful picture of life, love and loyalty behind the trenches “somewhere in France.” 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the 


